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NUMBER SIX OF A SERIES 


0), October 10, 1865, crude oil trickled 
through a two-inch pipe from its point of 
production to a transportation center six 
miles distant; and America’s first successful 
oil pipe line came into being. Previously 
barrels and tanks of oil were hauled from 
well to rail and river shipping points 
by horse drawn wagons. The Van 
Syckle pipe line on the Pennsyl- 
vania oil frontier, the nation’s 
first successful ‘‘oil artery,’’ trans- 
ported oil in an amount equivalent 
to a daily horse drawn haul of three 
hundred teams and broke the 
bottleneck of oil transportation. 
Today natural gas as well as petro- 
leum courses through thousands of 
miles of pipe line all over the world. 

Such progressive factors as the 
Van Syckle pipe line promised 








THE OIL FRONTIER “CIVIL WAR” between tcamsters and 
pipe line workers lasted for more than sixteen 
years during the era of initial pipe line construc- 
tion. Illustrated is one of the many night attacks 
on the Van Syckle pipe line near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 


adequate supplies of crude thousands of 
miles away from the scene of production 
and thus made possible lower prices to the 
ultimate consumer. Another progressive 
factor in the history of petroleum was the 
introduction of the Hughes Rock Bit which 
enabled drillers to penetrate the earth’s 
most unyielding and tenacious 
formations to reach oil deposits 
miles below the surface. The part 
HUGHES products have played in 
the volume production of oil since 
the invention of the Rock Bit in 
1909 is reflected in the continuous 
lengthening of both domestic and 
foreign pipe lines. The name 
HUGHES is recognized in ANY oil 
field, ANYWHERE on the globe, as 
‘*WORLD STANDARD OF THE 
OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.”’ 


HUGHES toot company 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Their Ores Come Fry, 


Archie and Dal Enloe farmed well to live well— 
and their reward is this ideal ranch home 
in the Gila River Valley of Arizona 












1. THE RANCH-TYPE HOUSE is long and low with seven big, sun-lit rooms, 
two baths—is ventilated with conditioned air, heated with a butane gas furnace. 


















THE NEW HOME is efficiently 6. U-SHAPED kitchen has abundance 7. LIVING ROOM is 16 x 24, occupies 
nned. Utility room provides space for of steel cabinets and modern appliances, whole wing, has two large picture wine 
ing and laundry, has built-in tubs with attractive breakfast nook in rear. dows. French doors at each side of fires 

1 washing machine —is situated to Fluorescent fixtures and big windows place open on patio. ... Here the Enloeg 
e steps and simplify housekeeping. provide plenty of cheerful light. relax—and plan more dreams, 
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EASY — To load, slip film between 
glass flats and insert end into 
slit of self-locking spool. To 
focus or adjust image position, 
move control wheels with fingers. 


EFFICIENT — All controls at your 
fingertips. Advance film with one 
hand, transcribe with other. Con- 
stant focus at all readable speeds. 
Driven and cooled by one motor. 






here it is! 


Here is the revolutionary new Reader- 
Desk that you can load, adjust, focus 
and operate without leaving your 
chair. Entirely different from any mi- 
crofilm reader ever offered before, it 
incorporates many exclusive features 
to speed work and eliminate fatigue. 
For descriptive folder “From Film 
Box To Screen In 60 Seconds,” 
write to Room 115, Photo 
Records Div., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


THE NEW FILM-A-RECORD 
MICROFILM READER-DESK 


FaST—Turn single operating knob 
and speed film up to 150 ft. per 
min. You can bring it to a full 
stop — or reverse it — instantly. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


MORE AND BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
SERVICE FOR 

, EVERYBODY 


Ce 








Who Pays for Telephone Expansion ? 
INVESTORS DO 





They invest in telephone bonds and stocks 
and we use the money to build new telephone 
facilities. 


On the other hand, the money you pay us 
for telephone service is used for wages, taxes, 
depreciation and other operating costs. 


So when you read about the millions of 


dollars we are putting into our expansion 
program —or see a new building going up— 
it is good to be able to say: 


“Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. Thanks for 
putting up so much money so we can have so 


much more and better telephone service.” 


That’s the way it happens. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Why crowd out 
your profits 





with SPACE-HOGGING INSULATION? 





More room for merchandise... 



































Less room for “over-stuffed” insulation . .. 


That's what Santocel, the chemical insulation means. 3 

Thicknesses of wall or doors of all refrigerating Ne ee 
equipment can be cut in half with Santocel. The ‘in treninn tut Maiti menos; See 
space saved is money in the pocket every day for _tecel can mean 20% to 60% more 


ial fri . storage capacity in the same floor 
commercial retrigerating users. space. That's more room for greater 


variety of products ... more room 
‘ for fast moving items . . . and more 
freezers, refrigerators, industrial, commercial or sales appeals for equipment makers. 
transport units . . . you should know more about Santocel: Registered trade name for 


Monsanto's silica aerogel. Not to be 
Santocel. Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, confused with moisture absorbing 


° —s ili 1. 
Merrimac Division, Boston 49, Massachusetts. Pe 


if you make or use refrigerating equipment . . . 








eiteebe FP’ MONSANTO 
cacy CilEMICALS~ PLASTICS 


This seal means 
“the world’s most efficient insulation” 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
6 









THE DEPARTMENTS 
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THE COVER 


U.S. District Judge T. Alan Gold 
borough has come into sharp natio: 
focus through a series of labor injw 
tion cases. ‘They have built him uy 
perhaps unfairly—as a nemesis of org} 
ized labor. Actually, he got his fir 
date with John L. Lewis by chance; } 
had had little to do with labor cases :} 4 
his nine years on the bench, 
e The Practical View—Judge Goldsbo:} 
ough is tall, lean (for 70), candid, and 
friendly. He is not “tough.” The lay) 
he applies may be so, but not the judg.) 
He is given to cutting through legalism) 
and taking a practical view of the pro} 
lems. This sometimes gets his decisio1 
reversed by higher courts. 

His record in the House of Represen‘{ 7 
atives for 19 years was definitely pw 
labor. He voted labor’s way on the No: 
ris-LaGuardia anti-injunction act, th 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Ac}? 
and the Fair Labor Standards (Was: 
Hour) Act. He was identified for year 
as a New Dealer. 

e Career—Born Sept. 16, 1877, if) 
Greensboro, Md., Goldsborough ai} 
tended Washington College and stu 
ied law at the University of Maryland 
He began practicing in Denton, Md., « 
1901, was elected to Congress in 192 

He was the only Democrat who de} 
feated a Republican seeking reelectioy 
in that year of the Harding landslide}” 
For this, he was offered a post on thi 
powerful Ways & Means Committec-{™ 
an assignment seldom tendered to : 
freshman congressman. But Goldsbor{) 
ough’s interest was currency. He askc}] 
for, and got, a place on the Banking 4 
Currency Committee. He stayed a men] 
ber of it until he left Congress in 193979 
e No Clew—What Judge Goldsboroug'}? 
eats for breakfast gives no clew t{ 
whether he’s going to be sweet or soup) 
in his courtroom. After a two-mile wal, 
from his apartment, the judge alwavf) 
breakfasts on the juice of one lemonf§ 
washed down with a pint of milk. 






















































—Complete article on use of labor inj. 
tions on page 100. Photo by Reni Stu 
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SR ER 


Economic prospects now hinge more on prices than on wages. 


That seems to be the main significance of the General Motors wage 
settlement. The adjustable cost-of-living clause shifts the emphasis. 





2 
G.M.’s pay boost is estimated at $75-million a year. If other auto com- 
panies follow, the industry's bill may top $200-million. 
Moreover, there now is no united front against wage boosts. Big industry 
is giving in—not just a company here and there. 


Thus, consumers’ incomes will continue to rise, bolstering prices. The 
cost of living, it should be noted, doesn’t depend on whether or not General 
Motors has to boost the prices of its cars. The point is how much ultimate 
effect payrolls have on purchasing power. 

Higher individual incomes, spending, general prosperity can up the 
c. of |. before G.M. talks wage adjustment with its union in September. 

e 

Note this: General Motors immediately offered United Electrical Workers 

in its plants the same wage terms as the United Auto Workers. 


Earlier, General Electric and Westinghouse had refused any increase to 
their union—the same U.E. These two companies could stand pat, of course, 
but the chances would seem against it. 

e 

Wage-price-production patterns now are mainly fogged by coal. 

The mine workers start their annual one-week vacation the end of June. 
When they are due back in the pits, the contract with the operators will have 
run out—unless a new one is negotiated meanwhile. 

@ Suppose there is no contract when they are due back July 6. They won't 
return unless the much-enjoined John L. Lewis is enjoined again. 

If a “no contract-no work” stoppage is enjoined—as it would be—only 
a U. S. take-over could avert a strike late in September after the 80-day 
waiting period stipulated under the Taft-Hartley law had elapsed. 

















Employment note: Strikes in 1948 seem to reduce the number of jobs 
available. 

One example was Internationa! Telephone & Telegraph, Partiy as a 
result of new techniques (which the company was first able to test fully during 
the walkout), the number of jobs was cut about 25%. 

The New York Stock Exchange found, while being picketed, that it had 
been overstaffed by about 100 employees. 

Meat packers, with some 50% of the industry’s 150,000 workers on 
strike, have been turning out 80% to 90% of prestrike volume. This indi- 
cates that they, too, could do with somewhat fewer production workers. 


And the historic trend in coal, with each successive wage boost, has 
been to add more and more mechanization. 





Hopes for a lower cost of living later this year seem to center mostly in 
foods. Yet it might be noted that all foods, at wholesale, already have 


regained almost exactly three-quarters of their February drop. 








The January high in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index was 182.1. 
Down the figure went to 170.3 in February, then up to 178.9 on May 15. 
+ 
Big grain crops this summer are cited by many analysts as the factor 
that could bring down food costs. Yet new-crop wheat futures are selling at 
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a discount of only 10¢ to 12¢ a bu. from the spot price. In other words, specu- 
lators aren’t betting that the harvest will pull prices down much. 

In the case of corn, however, new-crop prices are put at a huge discount 
compared with supplies on hand. The December future currently is more 
than 65¢ a bu. cheaper in Chicago than is the cash grain. 

But people don’t eat much corn. Mostly, they consume it after it has 
been turned into beef and pork. 

And 1948 corn won't affect meat prices for a long while; grain harvested 
this fall won’t be pork chops until the spring of 1949. 

+. 

One thing the prospect of cheaper corn can do: It can change farmers’ 

minds on how many hogs to raise for sale next year. 

















A hog raiser sees cash corn selling above $2.30 a bu.; the December 
future, however, is going at around $1.65. 

The recent rise in hog prices has put them well above $25 a cwt. 
in Chicago. Hogs at $25 and corn at $1.65; that divides out to a corn-hog 
ratio of about 15 to 1. 

That’s gravy. Almost any operator can make money at 12 to 1 or 13 to 
1. So now there's an incentive to raise a lot of pigs. 

Offset: Too many farmers have been squeezed by high corn prices. 
Three weeks ago, the corn-hog ratio was down to 8 to 1. Besides, it’s too late 
to do anything about the number of pigs to be born next fall. 

e 

Only food items that will go down much in the months ahead are fresh 

fruits and vegetables. They dip in the season of high production. 


How much this will mean in the price of canned fruits and vegetables 
for next winter’s table remains to be seen. Canners are up against very high 
wages; tinplate prices are more likely to go up than down. 

@ 








Many eyes will be turned to the next official crop report, coming out 
June 10. It may make surprisingly good reading. 

Rains the last few days at least temporarily halted wheat deterioration 
in dry parts of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. Additional moisture 
now would mean somewhat better than expected yields. 

Corn seeding weather, meanwhile, generally has been satisfactory. 

* 

Counterattack: Grain and cotton exchanges have lowered the cash mar- 
gins that customers must post on futures contracts. 

This follows the pickup in stock trading. A few months ago, the story 
was very different; stock brokers were crying their eyes out over how all the 
fast money was being drawn off into commodities. 

After all, though, chances of profit determine the trading interest. High 
margins may modify such interest, but they don’t regulate it. 

* 
April put some new zip into store sales (BW-May8’48,p9). 

















This now is confirmed by Dept. of Commerce estimates for all retail 
sales. Seasonally adjusted, April topped even the high level of late 1947. 
Earlier in 1948, sales had tended to flatten out or to sag. 

Soft goods, with the exception of foods, generally were down in the first 
quarter (the February price break accentuated the slackening in dollar vol- 
ume). Durables, however, continued to hold their own. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 29, 1948, Issue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 
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Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . 


Preliminary, week ended May 22nd. 


+Revised. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
q § Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
i Week Wee Ago Ago Average 
IBusiness Week Index (above)... . . “1916 #1910 186.2 1884 1622 
7 PRODUCTION 
Eemene mpenntions (96 of capacity). ... 5.26... e cee eee econ vesccccees 96.8 95.4 86.6 95.4 97.3 
SEN: ik: SUSUR ESON SINE URMCEN 5 osc ce ee tee eet ecneceeves 88,341  +83,275 107,093 96,651 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $22,299 $22,022 $23,266 $17,907 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)......................2.004. 5,085 5,109 5,027 4,663 3,130 
EY CR ME a adi dis cowa sic sscccccccdeveseaneurds 5,439 5,423 5,415 5,025 3,842 
anes coms (Getty average, F000 Gems). . 5... os. ce ete wcccccccse 2,206 t2,123 1,288 2,143 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 79 83 81 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.2... 0. cee eee ee eee eee 62 63 50 63 52 
i i NN ss cs vigil sea aes sade + +++ ces OS noes ewes $27,690 $27,762 $27,718 $28,116 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding WOMB acs ate ors +7% +6% + 8% +11% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........................05- 92 100 100 102 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 425.7 419.1 416.2 396.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 275.3 +276.4 271.7 262.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 389.7 382.0 372.5 342.3 146.6 
ee ene eee a $80.27 $80.27 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
eee eee eee $40.66 $40.66 $40.33 $30.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................ 06 ee cece eee, 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 22.379¢ 12.022¢ 
Whest (Kanes City, ba.)............--+:. ech b otek ens dinee cnewarens $2.39 $2.42 $2.46 $2.69 $0.99 
Ne |S eee 5.14¢ 5.05¢ 5.33¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.0.0... eee eee ee eee 37.78¢ 37.88¢ 37.78¢ 35.96¢ 13.94¢ 
NN a Del ae 9 a ae $1.977 $1.965 $1.753 $1.379 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... ccc eeceeeeee 23.31¢ 23.49¢ 23.2le¢ 18.80¢ 22.166 
FINANCE 
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Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ _ Seer cee 3.35% 3.37% 3.45% 3.19% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield [50 Aad meee Raed) Ss. eee ee 2.76% 2.77% 2.78% 2.53% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 18% 138% 13% 1% 4-4% 
JPANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+++++: 46,440 46,373 46,718 46,06) ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member bamks..........-+seeseeeees 63,456 63,174 63,454 63,053 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. ..............-- 14,208 14,255 14,205 11,857 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... .......... 5... seeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,574 1,650 1,668 2,018 +t1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 35,866 35,499 35,643 39,226 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...........0.0sse0eeeeeeees 4,234 4,228 4,331 4,010 ++4,303 
EE A NELSON LRN, CIEL EE Ee 330 930 720 752 5,290 
20,674 21,038 20,966 22,071 2,265 
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OF CONSTR 


Construction photographs illustrating 
erection of 4000 tons of Structural Steel 
fabricated for the tractor plant of John 
Deere Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


pleted with speed, accu- 
racy, and on schedule. 

Finally, on location, 
your structural steel rises 
without delay, because the 
erection is done by skillful 
and experienced crews. 

The Allied service en- 
gineers who have worked 
on building projects .. . 
from small to large ones 
- - - are always glad to 
share their experience 
with you. 


When your plans and 
specifications on a new 
building include the use 
of fabricated structural 
steel, send them to us. 
Estimators, here, can in- 
terpret them understand- 
ingly and submit quota- 
tions speedily. 

Then, when your job is 
let and put in work, the 
multiplied facilities of the 
3 Allied plants get busy. 
The fabrication is com- 











3 PLANTS WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION TO GET 
YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED 


PLANTS + CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
¢ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 3123-41 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 8, Ill, 
* MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1300-20 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





AFTER OREGON — where Dewey 
snapped Stassen’s winning streak—the 
race for the Republican presidential 
nomination is wide open again. No one of the con- 
testants will go to Philadelphia sure of enough dele- 
gates to win. 

The one thing that is clear after the primaries 
and the opinion polls is that the Republican New 
Guard has bested the Old Guard. 

With America’s role in world affairs as the 
touchstone, the two groups have been contending 
all spring for control of the party. Neither has 
settled on its man. The Old Guard has its eye on the 
Taft-Martin type; the New Guard on someone like 
Dewey or Stassen. 

At Philadelphia it will be the New Guard that 
will pick the candidate. Here is how you can 
measure the headway each one is making: 





DEWEY, on the figures, is now easily the man 
out in front. 

His heaviest handicap: There is none of the 
band-wagon tempo about him that there was in 
1944. 

The bulk of Dewey's delegate strength is al- 
ready showing—some 300 first-ballot votes. His 
problem: Where to find another 250? 

He hopes his Oregon victory will lure some of 
the favorite-son states into making him their second 
choice; after all, these states together hold the bal- 
ance of power. Too, he is counting on the melting 
away of Taft's southern strength (of course, those 
delegates are also fair game for Stassen). 

So far, Dewey has failed to nail down second- 
choice support from any of the big favorite-son 
states He has to have something like Pennsyl- 
vania’s 73, or California's 53 (for his chances in 
California, see below). Watch to see whether he 
picks up any of them. 

° 

STASSEN is back in the role of challenger. 

First in Ohio, then in Oregon, Stassen blunders 
frittered away the momentum that made him look 
to us six weeks ago like the next president (BW- 
Apr.17’48,p15). But he is still second on the open- 
ing ballot at Philadelphia—probably with better 
than 200 votes. 

Stassen counts on overtaking Dewey by uncov- 
ering substantial second-choice support; for exam- 
ple, he still hopes for New Jersey's 35 votes on 
the second or third ballot. 

And now that he hasn’t a bandwagon to ride 
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on, he is buttonholing statehouse and courthouse 
politicos in Old Guard territory with this line: You 
have conservative local candidates on your slate— 
you need labor and independent votes to put them 
over—my name at the head of your ticket can get 
them for you better than anyone else’s. 

Illinois is this week's example: The Chicago 
Tribune’s Sen. Brooks and Gov. Green want another 
term, and they’re up against a strong New Dealish 
ticket. 

Watch to see if he picks up second-choice 
votes among conservatives. 


TAFT is hardly a real threat any longer. He's 
the Old Guard entry, with a first ballot total which 
probably won’‘t top 200. 

After Taft has made his own try, Bricker will 
get a chance. And if the convention should still be 
deadlocked after that, you can expect the Old 
Guard to make a final bid with Joe Martin. 

But even as a loser, Taft intends to leave his 
stamp on the convention proceedings. His men will 
be in Philadelphia early to carpenter the domestic 
planks in the G.O.P. platform. 


e 

VANDENBERG is ‘‘everybody’s third choice” 
—and that’s why more money is riding on him than 
on anyone else. 

He is the man the New Guard will turn to if 
neither Dewey nor Stassen can make it. And he is 
also the man the Old Guard can accept when they 
lose hope. 

To gage his progress watch for lack of progress 
by either Dewey or Stassen. 

A Vandenberg nomination would be a sort of 
one-term regency for the Republican Party—four 
years of responsibility in which to make a record 
and a policy that could be personified by some 
younger leader in ‘52. After 16 years out of the 
White House, the Republicans hardly know what 
kind of party they are today. 

Vandenberg has been playing a very cagey 
game, leaving the door open to let exactly this sort 


of draft through. He also has left the way open to 
avoid the nomination if he decides not to go through 
the ordeal of the presidency. 


* 
WARREN of California might be the one to 
throw the nomination to Dewey. 
Gov. Warren considers himself a serious aspi- 
rant for the nomination. Like Vandenberg, he 
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knows it would take a deadlock to give him any 
chance. He also knows that, if there is a deadlock, 
Vandenberg is in there ahead of him. 

But Warren has a sneaking idea that Vanden- 
berg will take himself out of the running. 

However, if Warren becomes convinced that 
Vandenberg is staying in, he figures he’s in a beauti- 
ful position to break a deadlock that he can’t profit 
by. He controls California’s 53 votes—and, alpha- 
betically, he casts them early in the rollcall, where 
stampedes start. 

And, after Warren, Warren likes Dewey best. 
So watch Warren closest of all. 


FIRST CRACKDOWN on Marshall-Plan coun- 
tries by ECA boss Hoffman involves cotton. 

China, particularly, and some European gov- 
ernments, tried to pull a fast one. They feared that 
as soon as ECA O.K.’d the various national textile 
programs, there would be a rush on the U. S. cotton 
market. So, to be sure they would get their share, 
some of the countries began buying cotton futures 
before they had ECA money. 

Hoffman didn’t like this upsetting of the mar- 
ket. Also, he saw this danger: When ECA came to 
consider the textile programs it would be faced with 
the plaint—we've already bought the cotton; you've 
got to bale us out. 

Hoffman wrote each ECA nation saying, in 
effect: Quit buying until we tell you how much we'll 
pay for; meanwhile, report to me just what you've 
already bought. 

The letter was just a warning this time; Hoff- 
man followed it up by okaying almost $28-million 
worth of cotton for four nations whose plans were 
already in the works. Some of the four countries 
were among the futures buyers. 


. 

This business of trying to force ECA’s hand 
was easy enough to deal with. 

But the cotton incident is a sample of the sort 
of thing Hoffman will be up against in trying to 
stick with private trading. Even after approved 
programs are rolling, foreign traders will be scram- 
bling for goods in the tight U. S. market—pulling 
every trick in the book to get theirs. 

e 


THE MILITARY IS WINNING the battle of mili- 
tary vs. civilian control of commercial aviation. 

That’s the significance of this week’s new 

plan for a billion-dollar all-weather air navigation 

system to blanket the nation. For the past year the 

Air Force and the Commerce Dept. have been bat- 
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tling over highly technical questions as to the kinc 
of navigation system. 

The underlying question: Should equipment 
that fits into a military air-raid-warning network be 
specified? 

The decision: Use the equipment the military 
wants; give control of design and installation to a 
board with a military majority. 

* 

Next Air Force objective: Control over the type 
of planes used by the airlines. 

A new Brewster-Hinshaw bill proposes federal 
subsidy for the development of airliners—under Air 
Force sponsorship. 

e 

THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION named 
the new Secretary of Agriculture. The deal was 
that Truman would appoint their man, Charles F. 
Brannan, in return for this New Dealish farm 
group’s support of former Secretary Clinton Ander- 
son for senator from New Mexico. 

Actually, Truman set up the deal with Ander- 
son three weeks ago. But it almost didn't come off 
—Truman neglected to clear it with the Democratic 
National Committee. When Chairman McGrath 
finally heard about it, he insisted the job had to go 
to someone who could help swing some crucial state 
next November. After at least three turndowns, 
McGrath concluded he couldn’t find anyone to fit 
his specifications. 

. 

AVAILABILITY OF MANPOWER is being 
pushed as one of the things the government should 
take into account in letting contracts. 

The idea is: Besides comparing price and de- 
livery schedules, government buyers would choose 
contractors whose plants are not in tight labor- 
supply areas. 

Arthur Hill’s mobilization planners are talk- 
ing up the scheme. But procurement people are 
cool. They see a lot of potential headaches in the 
idea; they question whether they have legal author- 
ity. Hill's lawyers are busy trying to prove that the 
1947 procurement act does allow it. 


¢ The Commerce Dept. is trying to figure out some 
way to pay off U. S. machinery manufacturers who 
were caught with Russian orders that were embar- 
goed before they could be shipped... 

e Rayburn was picked as chairman for the Demo- 
cratic convention in case a Truman nomination has 
to be gavelled through. His six years as Speaker 
over a tumultuous House make him just the man 
who can do it... 
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VACATION NOTICE gets attention from employees at Hotpoint, Inc. as... 


Mass Vacations Take Hold 


A Business Week survey shows that more industrial com- 
panies will shut down for a summer holiday. Idea is spreading. But 
not all industries can do it and there will be some dislocations. 


Mass vacations with plant-wide shut- 
downs will be so general this year that 
they will have an important effect on 
industrial operations. 

Just as the pair pictured above, em- 

ployees throughout the country this 
week were scanning bulletin boards for 
notice of the dates picked for their 
vacations. Letters were going out to 
customers and suppliers telling them 
when the plants would be closed. 
e Wartime Impetus—A Business Week 
survey shows that hundreds of com- 
panies plan to halt production to give 
factory workers their vacations all at 
once. The peak of the plant shutdown 
will be around July 4. 

The mass vacation idea has caught 
on strongly in a short span of time. 
Roots for this new seasonal trend were 
sunk deep in the days of World War 
II. At that time vacations for factory 
workers began to be accepted as stand- 
ard practice rather than a novelty. Va- 
cations with pay were given in lieu of 
wage increases because of the wage- 
price freeze. 
¢ Continved Trend—The vacation trend 
continued to grow after the war (BW— 


Jun.21’47,p16). Provisions for paid va- 


cations were written into more and 
more union contracts. But it was soon 
clear to many an employer that high 
level production was difficult to main- 
tain i key workers were away. That's 
when many ‘firms decided to close the 
plants down and get all vacations out 
of the way at the same time. 

However, some industries and some 
companies are not adopting the plan. 
Those who mass produce items in a 
competitive field hesitate to shut down 
for fear a rush order might be missed. 
Companies with continuous processes 
operations will not stop production if 
it would be too costly or otherwise im- 
practical. 

If they give vacations, the time-off 
periods are on a staggered basis. 

e Advantages—Companies that have had 
a happy experience with all-at-one-time 
vacations claim these advantages: 

(1) If vacations are spread over the 
summer months, production is ineffici- 
ent during most of that season. 

(2) A shutdown provides an oppor- 
tunity to get major maintenance and re- 
pair work done without interfering with 
production flow. 

(3) Personnel problems are minim- 
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ized. There is no confusion and bother 
over the job substitutions and reas 
signments that have to be made when 
vacations are staggered. 

e Squawks, T'oo—Mass vacations come 
in for criticism, too (BW—Nov.8’47,- 
p43). Complaints have been made by 
workers, who have been taking vaca- 
tions, with or without pay, at a fixed 
time each year. If the plant shutdown 
date doesn't coincide, it means break 
ing up long-established vacation and 
touring groups. 

Customers have squawked when they 
could not get shipments of emergency 
replacements or repair parts during the 
shutdown. This fault has been corrected 
generally by companies keeping a skele- 
ton crew in their shipping departments. 
e Resorts and Utilities—Mass _ shut- 
downs are putting a strain on summer 
resorts and transportation services. The 
New England Council, for example, has 
urged manufacturers in its area to shut 
down at different times of the year. 

Electric and gas companies are not 
able to adopt mass vacations because of 
the need for uninterrupted service. They 
are also not too happy about industrial 
plant closings for it means a drop in 
power demand. Local transportation 
companies know they will experience a 
sharp slump in some trolley and bus 
lines when many factory workers are 
not on the job. 

e City by City—How mass vacations are 
catching on is shown in city-by-city re- 
ports: 

Chicago. Employers’ Association of 
Chicago made a survey last month on 
this year’s plans. Here are the results 
from 322 reporting companies: 41.6% 
will shut down the entire plant; 56.8% 
will not; 1.6% gave miscellaneous re- 
plies. Of those who will shutdown, 
94% said they would not consider re- 
turning to a staggered system. And 
19.7% of those using a staggered sys- 
tem said they were considering a switch 
to mass vacations. 

Cleveland. When the Chamber of 
Commerce recently canvassed 67 com- 
panies, it learned: 35 will close; 19 will 
spread vacations out; 13 are still un- 
decided. Of those closing, about two- 
thirds will be down two weeks: the 
others, one week. Half of the closing 
plants will use the Fourth of July week- 
end as the start. 

Detroit. The auto companies gener- 
ally try to encourage employees to take 
vacations when there are layoffs for 
model changeovers. Ford continues to 
stagger vacations in the summer months 
General Motors and Chrysler have had 
contract clauses in effect for three years 
providing vacation payments in lieu of 
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vacations. Some of G.M.’s and Chrys- 
ler’s suppliers shut down for a single 
vacation period. And so do some Gen- 
eral Motors’ plants, for a two-week in- 
ventory. 

Cincinnati. Five out of 10 of the 
largest industrial firms will give workers 
vacations at the same time; two others 
will use modified shutdown plans; three 
will stagger vacations. The Chamber 
of Commerce says the simultaneous 
closing idea is still spreading gradually, 
with 25% to 30% of all Cincinnati 
firms using it. 

Louisville. Local firms are not plan- 
ning mass vacations for plant workers. 
The only exception is Mengel Co., 
which gave all its workers in the furni- 
ture plant two weeks’ vacation with pay 
early in April. Reason: too much fin- 
ished goods inventory on hand. 

Minneapolis. Out of 96 reporting 
firms, 63 have plans for a complete shut- 
down of one or two weeks this summer, 
compared with 59 last year. Most vaca- 
tion periods encompass the July 4 holi- 
day. But resort owners complain this 
interferes with their tourist trade. 

Indianapolis. The mass vacation trend 
has not developed yet. Only a few 
firms adopted it last year. The Allison 
Division of General Motors is trying it 
for the first time this year. Indianpolis 
Drop Forging Co. will use the plan for 
the third time. Eli Lilly & Co. says it 
can’t close down completely because of 
so much continuous operation. 

Kansas City. Most companies use the 
stagger vlan for vacations. But Union 
Wire Rope Corp. has a regular policy 
of closing around the first two weeks in 
July to get heavy and vital maintenance 
work done. Of course, Kansas City firms 
feel the effects of suppliers’ shutdowns 
in other areas. 

St. Louis. More than 97% of local 
industries have some kind of paid vaca- 
tion plan for plant workers, but most 
vacations are staggered through the 
summer. However, International Shoe 
Co. will close down for one week be- 
ginning July 5; the remainder of vaca- 
tions for those entitled to them will be 
given at other times. Carter Carburetor 
Corp. will shut déwn from July 12 to 
26. 

Milwaukee. The Employers’ Assn. re- 
ports that more than 130 companies 
are tentatively scheduling mass vaca- 
tions this year. Less than two dozen 
did so last year. Employers were warned 
recently to avoid “overloading” the July 
4 week because of the impact on re- 
sort and transportation facilities. 

Philadelphia. ‘The swing toward shut- 
downs for vacations is accentuated this 
year. Continental Mills has been clos- 
ing down for two weeks the last five 
years. John B. Stetson Co. closes whole 
departments. Leeds & Northrup is using 
its last year’s plan— half of the force 
off the first two weeks in July, the other 
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half during the last two weeks in Au- 
ust. 

Boston. Plant shutdowns for vaca- 
tions are becoming standard policy. 
Waltham Watch Co. is one of the old- 
est advocates of mass vacations. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. started its vacation 
payment plan in 1934 and its mass vaca- 
tion policy then. 

Pittsburgh. Complete shutdowns are 
more prevalent among smaller com- 
panies of the district, but certain depart- 
ments of larger ones also close. The 
staggered vacation plan is the practice in 
a major part of the steel industry. 

Atlanta. l'irms using the staggered 
system and those using seasonal shut- 
down systems are split about even. The 
trend appears slightly toward shutdowns 
now, whereas in previous years it in- 
clined toward staggered vacations. 

Los Angeles. Although nearly ail man- 
ufacturers of the area will stagger vaca- 
tions this year, sentiment for giving 
every vacation in the plant at the same 
time is growing—mostly among smaller 
firms. About 25 metal-trades plants will 
close this summer; only three or four 
did so two years ago. 

San Francisco. Mass plant vacations 
are not common in the Bay area. But 
there are exceptions: Moore Business 
Forms, California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corp., and Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co. 

Seattle. Wood-working and metal- 
working industries of the Puget Sound 
area go in extensively for mass vacations. 
Also included: All Douglas fir plywood 
mills of the Pacific Coast; all lumber 
mills in the Sound area; many metal 
works and foundries; most furniture and 
candy manufacturers; and all lumber 
millwork plants. 

Portland. Shutdowns are generally 
followed by Oregon lumber companies 
but they are optional with individual 
mills. Other users include Hyster Co. 
(machinery) and Doernbecher Mfg. Co. 
(furniture). 


ALCOA CASE STILL ROLLING 


The tangled Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica monopoly case is still being tossed 
around from one court to another. This 
week the Supreme Court, by a 7-to-0 
vote, tossed it back to the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New York. 

In 1937, the Justice Dept. charged 
that Alcoa was a monopoly (BW—May] 
’37,p13). Four years later the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in New York ruled in favor 
of the company. Justice appealed direct 
to the Supreme Court. But four jus- 
tices disqualified themselves, and no 
quorum was possible. So Congress passed 
a special law permitting the New York 
appeals court to act as a Supreme Court 
in the case. 

In 1945 this court found for the gov- 
ernment, and told the lower court to 











decide what steps should be taken 
Then Alcoa asked the lower court t 
tule it was no longer a monopoly be 
cause of government sale to competito: 
of war-built aluminum plants. Justic: 
asked the appeals court to rule that th« 
lower court had no authority to hea: 
such a plea. The appeals court said its 
authority under the special act of Con- 
gress was no longer valid. Justice ap- 
pealed this ruling to the Supreme Court, 
which held this week that the appeals 
court’s authority is still valid. And that’s 
where the case stands now. 


ANOTHER SCHOTT PURCHASE 


The enegertic Schott brothers (BW— 
ane Oe 3) have expanded again. 
This time, Cincinnati Time Recorder 
Co.—one of the big eggs in the family 
basket—has acquired the assets of 100- 
year-old Skinner Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

The deal involved more than $1.5- 
million. Before the purchase, the Schott 
family’s visible assets were estimated at 
$8-million, total assets at $18-million. 
And Walter Schott looks on Skinner as 
just another stepping stone to the acqui- 
sition of still other companies. 

The Schotts will make some changes 
in Skinner. It will be operated as a di- 
vision or subsidiary of Cincinnati ‘Time 
Recorder. Joseph J. Schott will take over 
as active director, succeeding J. L. Skin- 
ner, the former president. 

Skinner Engine will go on manufac- 
turing the steam engines for generating 
plants and marine use which have estab- 
lished its reputation. But the Schotts 
will convert part of the Skinner plant for 
production of aircraft parts. These will 
be mainly landing gears and struts, at 
present the principal product of the 
Schotts’ Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 


SLOT-MACHINE INSURANCE 


More than 100,000 airline passengers 
a month are now buying personal acci- 
dent insurance by slot machine. The 
machines are operated by Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, which acts as 
the aviation department for about 60 
U. S. insurance companies. It says that 
the use of the Insurograph (BW —Oct. 
19’46,p47) has boosted sales four to six 
times over what they were when such 
short-term policies were sold only at 
ticket counters. 

Associated estimates that it has aver- 
aged $50,000 monthly in premiums so 
far this year. Premium rate: 25¢ per 
$5,000, in units up to $25,000. The 
insurance covers passengers while flying 
in the U.S. It includes round trips if 
the return trip is made within 30 days. 

The Insurograph was first used in the 
New York Airlines Terminal nearly two 
years ago. Today Associated has 120 of 
these machines in 52 U. S cities, ex- 
pects to continue adding to them. 
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COAL TO OIL... 
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OIL DEMAND IS SO HIGH ... RESERVES ARE SO LIMITED AND ... THERE IS SO MUCH COAL, THAT... 


Demand for oil products in 1948 is ex- U. S, crude reserves are getting to the point Coal stocks in the ground, used at normal 
pected to be 6% above 1947, previous peak where new sources must be sought rates, could last 1,000 years 
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... THE U. S. NOW RUNS A SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS LAB TO STUDY... . .. OIL BY GAS SYNTHESIS 


This new $34-million synthetic fuels laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Mines was dedicated Indirect Fischer-Tropsch method is used 
at Bruceton, Pa., last week. Its facilities range from test tube to pilot-plant scale in this plant to convert coal into gasoline 


. . . OIL BY HYDROGENATION . .. AND GENERAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Direct Bergius process converts coal to li- In experimenting with synthetic fuels, collateral problems constantly arise. They, too, must 
quid fuels by means of hydrogenation be analyzed and solved. This laboratory investigates catalysts 
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Solving Traffic Problems 


Free bus rides, free parking space are Sacramento's answer 


for traffic pains in congested business area. Curley’s answer for 
Boston—an under-Common garage—passes state court test. 


Traffic can be as big a headache to 

a small city as to a large one. In Sacra- 
mento, Calif., the problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the downtown 
business district is small—10 blocks long, 
six blocks wide. In that area are only 
3,380 parking spaces, including both 
garage and curb. That’s 25% fewer than 
10 years ago. And, as expanding business 
crowds in on present garage space, retail 
merchants think they can see another 
25% reduction in the next 10 years. 
e Free Ride—Last week the businessmen 
of Sacramento set in motion the first 
phase of a 20-year plan to lick the traffic 
bugaboo. To induce shoppers to leave 
their cars at home and use the buses, 
they offered free bus rides. Here’s the 
way it works: 

Any time between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
the shopper boards the bus in her 
neighborhood, pays her fare (five tokens 
for 35¢), and gets a colored slip from 
the driver. If her purchases at any store 
amount to a dollar or more, she pre- 
sents the slip and gets two bus tokens 
in return. The store stands the cost of 
the tokens. 

That’s all there is to it. In the first 
four days, the 70 downtown stores paid 
out 10,000 tokens. To handle the traffic 
and speed up service, the Sacramento 
City Lines has added more off-peak 
buses, cutting the headway (interval 
between buses} 50% in most cases. 

e Free Parking—F'ree transportation for 
homens is only one part of the plan. 
Another is the purch: ise of parking lots 
for shoppers’ free use, This part isn’t so 


simple. 
Members of the Retail Merchants 
Assn. did the think work behind the 


20-year plan. They realized that to put 
their plan over, they had to offer com- 
munity-wide benefits. So they con- 
sulted other groups and _ associations. 
The result was a nine-man Sacramento 
Parking Committee that carries the 
ball. 

On the parking committee are three 
representatives of the merchants, two 
of landlords and building owners, one 
of the physicians and dentists, one of 
the lawyers and realtors, one of organ- 
ized labor, and one city councilman, At 
the head of the committee is Joseph L. 
Brannon, manager of the Sears, Roe- 


buck & Co. branch store. 

e Pump Primer—As a pump primer for 
the expansion of off-street parking, the 
committee has its eyes on three down- 
town blocks worth around $1-million. If 
all the gears can be meshed, the citv will 
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STUDENT of Sacramento map is city’s 
parking committee head, Joseph L. Brannon 


condemn and buy the blocks; then the 
merchants’ association (backed by the 
banks) will buy them in turn. : 

To finance the purchase, Brannon 
and his committee have copied a plan 
worked out by the Downtown Merchants 
Parking Assn., Inc., in Oakland, Calif. 
(BW-—Jul.6’46,p41). Shoppers may use 

the parking lots free. They will take their 
parking tickets to one of the stores and 
have them validated. If they don’t get a 
validation, they pay a regular parking 
fee. Each store settles at the end of a 
specified period for its validations. 
e City’s Contribution—The city will 
contribute by turning over to the park- 
ing lots 25% of the revenues from curb 
parking meters, all in the downtown 
area. 

From this revenue and parking fees 
(chiefly from stores), the parking com- 
mittee expects to realize about $100,000 
a year—enough to retire a $1-million 
debt in 10 years, pay city taxes on the 
lots, and meet operating expenses. 

As the plans hit their stride, more 

parking lots will be acquired. 
e Problems—Brannon’s men have no 
illusion that their scheme is airtight. For 
one thing, small retailers and variety 
stores whose sales average around a dol- 
lar already feel the pinch of free bus 
rides on their sales costs. To some of 
these people, two free bus tokens for a 
dollar’s worth of merchandise simply 
add 14% to their expenses. 

Another problem: Women who are 









used to driving don’t like to lug thi; 
bundles home on a crowded bus. Br..n- 
non knows that he has to work out in 
answer to that one—parcel racks on t)ix 
buses, maybe; or better parcel delive 
or something else. 

The point is that Sacramento bu; 
nessmen have set their teeth into 
problem that is*perplexing almost ev: 
city. And they seem to be taking it ; 
bites that they can chew. 

e Underground for Boston?—Across t 
continent in Boston, there’s anoth 
idea to lick the parking problem—.: 
idea that a lot of people don’t lil 
That’s to dig underground—beneath t 
city’s ancient Common—and build 
4,500-car garage there. After two ye: 
of litigation, the State Supreme Judic: 
Court has approved the plan. 

The idea isn’t new. San Francis: 
built an underground garage some yea 
ago (BW-—Sep.12’42,p22). But in Bc 
ton’s case, there’s an interesting legal 
tangle involved. The project is a pet of 
Mayor James M. Curley; he started 
rooting for it as soon as he becanx 
mayor, two years ago. Curley backed his 
friend and big-time real estate operato: 
William J. McDonald, in a private ven 
ture to put the garage across. Motor 
Park, Inc., which McDonald heads 
wants to build and operate the garag« 
under a city lease for 40 years; then the 
garage would revert to the city. Th 
state legislature gave its O.K. to the 
city’s leasing out the space. 

e The Catch—The hitch is that the 
Common is a land grant to the city, dat 
ing back to 1634. The prospect of bury 
ing a garage under it has some of thx 
citizens up in arms. They filed three 
petitions: (1) seeking to enforce the an 
cient public trust establishing the Com 
mon as a play spot for all time; (2) to 
enforce provisions of the George Fran 
cis Parkman gift to the city (the cit 
accepted a $5-million trust fund to keep 
the Common a public park); and (3) 


to restrain the city from incurring 
alleged illegal obligations. 
e Court Approves—The lower court 


threw up its hands over the case, passed 
it on to the higher court. The highe: 
court put the project—and Curley—in 
the clear. It ruled that neither the land 
grant nor the Parkman gift stopped th 
city from using the land in the public 
interests. And it ruled that the legis 
lature’s act made it lawful for the cit 
to enter into garage contracts. 

But opponents have raised other argu 
ments against the plan: Some _trafh 
experts say it will gum up traffic by con 
centrating it in the city’s heart instead 
of dispersing it. And there’s no way of 
figuring the damage to the Common a 
a play spot. Opponents may fight out 
the case in the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Legislators like the project. It would 
give them parking space right in front 
of the State Capitol. 
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Hope for Shipping 


Bills now pending would 
relieve shipowners’ burdens; 
there’s a good chance at least 
some provisions will pass. 


There’s a 50-50 chance that Congress 
may give American shipping a break 
before shutting up shop tor the presi- 
dential conventions. Four Republican- 
sponsored bills—two each in the House 
and Senate—have been getting the once- 
over in committee. 

Present plans are to drop all contro- 
yersial issues and pass the rest before 
July. In an effort to assure such action, 
Rep. Alvin F. Weichel of Ohio, House 
sponsor, this week introduced two new 
bills that eliminate some of the more 
complex questicns. 
¢ Points at Issue—The original bills cov- 
ered 11 major points: 

(1) Construction subsidies are now 
limited to foreign shipping. ‘The bills 
would extend them to domestic ship- 
ping as well (BW—May15’48,p25). 

(2) A flat 50%-of-cost subsidy would 
be paid for all new-ship construction— 
for both domestic and foreign trade. 

(3) Accelerated depreciation would 
be allowed for tax purposes. 

(4) Depreciation on rebuilt ships 
would be adjusted to correspond with 
their increased life. 

(5) The government would pay in 
full any excess costs required by defense 
needs—increased speed or extra facilities, 
for example. 

(6) The government would no longer 
require a mortgage on an operator’s en- 
tire fleet to cover deferred payments on 
new passenger ships. Instead, the buy- 
ers liability would be limited to his 
original deposit, payments already made, 
and the ship in questioa., 

(7) Interest rates on such deferred 
payments would be no higher than 
those paid by the government on money 
it borrows (shipowners now pay 3.5%, 
the government 2.5%). 

(8) If the government defaults on a 
subsidy contract or prevents the opera- 
tion of ships by law, a shipowner would 
be allowed to return his vessel and get 
his money back. 

(9) Trade-in regulations would be 
amended to apply to ships 12 years or 
more old instead of the present 17 years; 
trade-in allowances would also be liber- 
alized. 

(10) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be ordered to stop allow- 
ing railroads and trucks freight rates 
that discriminate against water carriers 
and are “not in and of themselves com- 
pensatory”’ to the land carrier. 

(11) Collective bargaining between 
operators and unions would be per- 
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Commission 


Maritime 
now fixes wages and working conditions 
on subsidized ships.) 

e Concessions—I| he new Weichel bills 
drop two of the most controversial is- 


mitted. (Ihe 


sucs: government default (pomt 95, 
above) and “discriminatory” railroad 
freight rates (point 10). [hey also peg 


deferred-payment interest rates at a flat 
3%. But even some of the remaining 
provisions are likely to be shoved over 
onto next year’s workbench by an im- 
patient Congress. Among these: exten- 
sion of construction subsidies to ships in 
domestic trade; adjusted depreciation on 
rebuilt ships; limited mortgage liability 
on passenger ships. 

The points that stand a fair chance 
of becoming law this session: the 50% 
construction subsidy (for ships in for- 
eign trade); accelerated depreciation; 
U.S. payment for defense requirements; 
the 3% interest rate; liberalized trade-in 
allowances and the 12-year provision; 
and the collective-bargaining clauses. 





Try, Try Again 
Despite high casualty rate 
in the past, 23 companies plan 
to invade auto business. But few 
will challenge established firms. 


Since it began a half-century ago, the 
automobile business has always looked 
like a corporate promised land. As a re- 
sult, many companies have entered it— 
but relatively few have stayed. In 1921, 
89 different makes of p: 
were being turned out in the U.S. That 
is a record that still stands. And today, 
the U.S. auto industry boasts only 20 
different makes. 

e Newcomers—Despite this 
ualty rate, no less than 23 
panies, as of this week, are 
break into the business. Onlv a few of 
them will become permanent fixtures: 
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AMPLIFIER TUBE that boosts light rays produced by X-rays will be the result of . . . 


New Tube Brightens 
X-ray Pictures 


Thanks to an “X-ray telescope,” to 
be made along the lines of this drawing 
(above), physicians will have a 500- 
times clearer view of their patients’ in- 
nards. The device was designed by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. scientists 
after experiments with a_ laboratory 
model (right). Dr. John W. Coltman, 
who played a leading hand in working 
on the instrument, looks through the 
laboratory set-up. This is how it works: 
The X-ray image of the viewed object 
is cast on a fluorescent screen. This pro- 
duces light rays, which in turn create 
electrons inside the tube. A series of 
complicated electro-static lenses guide 
and brighten the reflected electrons 
which then pass through the main view- 
ing lens. 





. - Laboratory model 





several of them probably won't ever get 
past being just a name, ora gleam in an 
inventor's eye. 

Whatever their status, most of the 

newcomers carefully plan to dodge a 
direct challenge to the established motor 
makers. They hope to succeed instead 
by varying standard design, such as 
building cars with three wheels instead 
of four. 
e Three-Wheelers—Seven companies, in 
fact, are putting their hopes on midget 
three-wheelers. [hey have announced 
themselves and their products as fol- 
lows: B & B Specialty Co., Rossmoyne, 
Ohio (“Brogan”); General Developing 
Co., Ridgewood 27, N. Y. (“Comet”); 
Davis Motor Car Corp., Van Nuys, 
Calif. (“Davis”); Motorette Co., Buf- 
falo 6, N. Y. (‘“‘Motorette’’); Publix Mo- 
tor Car Co., Newark, N. J. (“Publix”); 
and the “Scootmobile,” invented by 
Norman Anderson of Corunna, Mich. 

The “‘Airscoot,” made by Aircraft 
Products Co., Wichita, Kan., adds an- 
other twist to its design. Weighing 500 
Ib., it is designed to fold up for storage 
in an airplane. 

e Flying Cars—hen there are the air- 
plane-automobile combinations, includ- 
Portland, Ore. 
Inc., Dan- 
Consolli- 
San Diego, 


ing: Aerocar Associates, 
(“‘Aerocar’’); Continental, 
bury, Conn. *Airphibi: my 
dated Vultee Aircrat t Corp., 
Calif. (“Flying Auto’’). 

Unusual design is the feature of 
S. W. Curtiss, Inc., Indianapolis 4, 
(“Adette”), and China Engineering 
Products Corp., San Francisco, (“Rik- 
mobile”). The Adette is a folding ve- 
hicle designed especially for disabled 
persons; the Rikmobile is a motorized 
ricksha, aimed at the Chinese market. 
e Midget and Small—Midget and small 
cars are also popular. The midgets in- 
clude: the “Gregory 555,” Hoppenstand 
Industries, Inc., Greenville, Pa.; “King 
Midget,” Midget Motors, Athens, Ohio; 
“Rockette,” Hewson Pacific Corp., Los 
Angeles; and ‘““Towne Shopper,” Iater- 
national Motor Car Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Small cars are the “Keller” 
known as the “Bobbi-Kar), produced 
by Keller Motors Corp.. Huntsville, 
ae and the “Playboy,” Playboy Motor 

Car Corp., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
e Standard Cars—Only two of the new 
companies plan to enter the highly com- 
petitive field of the conventional car. 
North American Motors, Inc., Grand 
Prairie, Tex., is planning the Cortez, 
a conventional-type car to be priced in 
the medium-high range. The company 
expects large exports of its car; the 
name Cortez was chosen partly because 
it remains the same in all countries. 
The Tucker, while regular-sized, will use 
its engine-in-the-rear as its main selling 
point. The Tucker is made by Tucker 
Corp., Chicago 29. 

Three companies will stick to cus- 


(formerly 


24 


tom-built cars, all full-sized. They are: 
‘American Sports Car,” American 
Sports Car Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn.; 
the “‘Darrin,’”’ Darrin Motor Car Co., 
Los Angeles 46; and the “Duesenberg,” 


Duesenberg Motors, Inc., Indianapolis. 





NEW PRODUCT~-a mousetrap that ejects 
the dead mouse and resets itself in one 
motion—is shown by James Gerity, Jr. 


Better Mousetrap 


That's the aim of Gerity, Inc., 
as it seeks to diversify; it adds a 
long list of consumer and indus- 


trial items. 


With automotive parts makers, busi- 

ness is too often a feast or famine. Right 
now, it’s a feast: Car makers are turn- 
ing out autos as fast as they can lay 
their hands on needed materials. But 
bad times, strikes, or a war could plunge 
orders down to the famine level. 
e Wartime Depression—James Gerity, 
Jr., president of Gerity-Michigan Corp., 
learned that fact the hard way—the war 
nearly ruined his business. Prewar, his 
business was chiefly as a supplier of 
plated auto accessories and hardware. 

In 1946 Gerity began broadening his 

market. Gerity-Michigan went heavily 
into manufacture of plated bathroom 
accessories, consumer items, cutlery spe- 
cialties, radio parts, electrical and build- 
ing industries. 
e Sprint—By this week, it had just fin- 
ished a fast sprint toward carrying this 
diversification program even further. It 
had: 

(1) Signed a contract with Crosby 
Research Foundation, Hollywood (BW 
—May17’41,p52) giving Gerity-Michi- 
gan the right to make and market any 
invention developed by the foundation. 


(2) Arranged with Harley Earl Cor 
engineering and design consultants, { 
product research, styling, design, a 
marketing consultation. (Earl also \ 
submit ideas for new Gerity die-c 
products.) 

(3) Set up a rubber division to pi 
duce and sell a new rubber seal f 
doors and compartments of all kinc 
the seal was developed by Weld-O-W 
Corp 
e Plunge—Back in 1941, Gerity’s co: 
pany (then the Gerity-Adrian Mi 
Corp.) was doing better than $3-millic 
in sales. It had 800 employees. |: 
business: plating auto accessories, grillc 
hardware for car manufacturers. It a} 
made some plated plumbing fixtures, 
little radio hardware. 

The war knocked a terrific hole 

these sales—and there were few war 0 
ders to fill the gap. Sales of Gerit 
Adrian dropped to $1.7-million in 1943; 
employees, to around 135. 
e Diversifying—That experience con 
vinced Gerity of the need to diversify. 
He made the first move in this dire: 
tion in 1946, when he merged his firm 
into Michigan Die Casting Co. ‘This 
company made raw die castings, chiefl 
for the auto industry. The combine 
companies thus could supply either ray 
die castings or finished, plated dic 
cast articles. Gerity himself emerged 
as president and largest single stock 
holder of the present Gerity- “Michigan 
Corp. 

Net sales of the combined companic 
totaled only $4.4-million for the fisca 
year ended June 30, 1946. But in the 
first nine months of the present fiscal 
vear, they hit $10.4-million; total for the 
vear may run close to $15-million. And 
where auto products amounted to 90% 
of its sales prewar, they are now 65% 

Gerity-Michigan has expanded its linc 
of bathroom accessories. In 1947 it 
added 22 new industria’ accounts, plus 
hundreds of accounts for its growing list 
of consumer items. 

e Mouse Trap First—First item to be 
produced under its arrangement with 
Crosby is a novel all-metal mouse oP 
(picture above). A simple press of : 
lever both removes dead mice and re 
sets the trap. 

The company plans to get into pro- 

duction on the rubber seal by mid-July. 
This sea] is a continuously extruded rub- 
ber strip with a steel core. It can be 
applied with clips, staples, nails, screws. 
or cement. And it can conform to any 
contour, providing an air-tight, water- 
tight seal. Auto, refrigerator, and mill- 
work firms all are reported to be greatly 
interested in the device. 
e $20-Million Year?—Gerity-Michigan 
now has some 2,000 employees work- 
ing in its two plants in Adrian, Mich.. 
one plant in Detroit. And Gerity him- 
self is looking forward to a $20-million 
vear in fiscal 1949. 
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Housing Aid Stalled 


Chances for quick passage of the T-E-W bill dim as House com- 
mittee continues hearings. Even if action is taken, Senate may have 
to back down on subsidized public housing. 


The odds against quick action on fed- 

cral aid to housing lengthened this week. 
It's doubtful now if the House will 
vote on the controversial ‘Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill before Congress 
recesses June 19. 
e Where Bill Stands—It took 1-E-W 
long enough to get where it now is—in 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott's Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee. Its backers finally 
won their first long-sought victory a 
month ago when the bill was finally 
passed by the Senate. But then it went 
to Wolcott, who doesn’t like the public 
housing features of the bill 

As a result, the Michigan Republican 
is in no hurry to wind up the hearings 
on ‘T-E-W. Originally it looked as 
though the bill would get to the House 
floor by May 24; now Wolcott says that 
committee hearings are scheduled 
through next week. 

This is crowding the already jammed 
House timetable on legislation a little 
too much. Observers figure that if 
Speaker Joe Martin doesn't get behind 
the bill, it won’t come up before the 
Republican presidential convention gets 
under way. 
¢ Prospects—But even if it does, the 
chance that the House will pass ‘T-E-W 
as it now stands is middling at best. 
Most people think that the House won't 
approve the public housing sections, the 
bill’s most debatable feature. If not, 
the bill would be in for a wrangle in 
joint conference. ‘The bill’s House oppo- 
nents could tell the Senate to take it— 
minus public housing—or get no hous- 
ing legislation until after the fall elec- 
tion, 

This would put T-E-W’s Senate 

backers on the spot: To get the bill’s 
long-term provisions before the House 
committee, they spliced in some urgent 
short-term legislation as well—extension 
of Title VI of the National Housing 
Act being a case in point. 
e Omnibus—After several years of de- 
bate and some recent revamping, the 
T-E-W bill—formerly the W-E-T bill, 
with Sen. Robert F. Wagner leading off 
-comprises 112 pages of proposed legis- 
lation. Boiled down, here are the major 
points in the omnibus bill: 

Public housing. ‘T-E-W sets up a five- 
vear program to build 500,000 dwelling 
units for low-income families. The proy- 
ects are to be built by local housing 
idministrations and financed through 
bond sales to private investors. 

The government would subsidize the 
lifference between annual costs and low 
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rentals. These contributions start at 
$32-million a year, increase to $160-mil- 
lion in the hfth year-the maximum 
amount the government will pay out 
annually. ‘The subsidy program is to 
cover +5 years. 

Title VI. ‘The bill would continue 
the liberal home-financing terms of the 
Federal Housing Administration. It au- 
thorizes $1.6-billion in additional mort- 
gage-guarantee commitments, at least 
half of which is allotted for rental prop- 
erties. 

But there is a change in Title VI, to 
buck inflated building costs: T-E-W 
would allow FHA to insure mortgages 
up to 90% on “value”—not on “cur- 
rent cost” as in the past. 

Secondary mortgage market. This is a 
device to make FHA-insured mortgages 
and G.I. mortgages more attractive to 
investors. A corporation, under the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency, 
would guarantee (for a two-year period) 
to turn loan paper into cash at any 
time, even if the normal market had 
dried up. 





Increase in Interest Rates. This is a 
second step to make FHA and G.l. 
mortgages more attractive investments 
HHFA would have discretionary power 
to increase the maximum interest rate 
from the present +% to 44%. 

Slum clearance. Local communities 
could get federal loans and grants to 
purchase real estate for re-use. ‘This 
would mean a five-year program of loans 
up to $200-million a year, outright 
grants up to $100-million a year. 

Yield insurance. FHA would get a 
revolving fund of $1-billion to protect 
private investors in rental housing proj 
ects. 

e Other Provisions—T-E-W also would 

(1) Step up mortgage amounts and 
cost limits for several classes of FHA 
insurance; 

(2) Assist building of rural housing 
and homes for crippled veterans; 

(3) Help nonprofit, cooperative hous- 
ing corporations; 

(4) Stimulate and coordinate housing 
research under HHFA; 

(5) Offer construction advances to 
large-scale builders and prefabricators. 

All told, T-E-W would entail more 
than $8-billion in federal loans and 
grants over the next 45 years. 

e Smoke Cloud—Some observers have 
peinted out that the hot controversy 
over the public-housing aspects of 
T-E-W has obscured the other features 
in the bill. Most of these are aimed at 





Stairway to Lead Public to Stainless Steel 


One way to sell stainless steel products, fig- 
ures the American Iron & Steel Institute, is 
to show the public what they look like. 
With this in mind, the institute last week 
opened a permanent exhibit of them in 
Manhattan. This sweeping, modern stain- 


less steel staircase, which leads to the dis- 
plays above, is itself a big feature of the 
show. Exhibits at the top range from fish 
hooks to jet engines. Three raw materials 
producers and 13 steel mills are sponsoring 
the sales-promoting display. 
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helping private enterprise do the outsize 
housing job ahead of it. 

It’s a big job. This year the U.S. 
building industry may well top its 1925 
record of 937,000 units (BW —May8’48, 
pl9). But even that will fall short of 
meeting the enormous need for housing. 
The Joint Committee on Housing (BW 
—Jan.10’48,p84), headed by Rep. Ralph 
A. Gamble and Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, recently said that the nation’s 
goal oad be 1.5-million new and re- 
constructed dwelling units’ a year for 
two years. T-E-W backers look further 
ahead: They want to see 15-million new 
units in the next 10 years. 

The question is: Will T-E-W’s pro- 

visions for easier financing and other 
aids actually do the job by stimulating 
private construction? 
e Arguments—Criticism of T-E-W on 
this and other points ranges from the 
National Assn. of Home Builders’ cries 
of “Socialism” to more moderate argu- 
ments such as these: 

Some say that T-E-W will cause even 
further inflation of real estate prices 
and construction costs by making credit 
easier and by building public housing at 
bloated values. Others think that it is 
too costly, that it is a hybrid of long- 
and short- -Tange planning, that its effect 
on stimulating construction would take 
hold too slowly. Still others don’t like 
the wide powers it gives to the Housing 
& Home Finance Agency. 

T-E-W’s backers say that the bill 
offers the only wav to boost home con- 
struction. They point out that unless 
something is done, the tight market for 
mortgage money may put a crimp in 
building (BW—May22’48,p9). 

As for subsidized ‘public ousing, Sen. 
‘Taft and other backers can’t see how 
else low-income groups will ever get 
decent housing within their means. 

e Casualty—Meanwhile, Title VI has 
been the real victim of the jockeying 
between the pro- and anti-T-E-W forces. 
It was to have expired last Dec. 31. Con- 
gress originally extended it to Mar. 31 
(BW-—Jan.3’48,p49), and then gave it a 
second reprieve to Apr. 31. But Title 
VI lapsed on that date and hasn’t yet 
been revived. There’s little question 
that it will be—but probably not until 
a decision about T-E-W has been made. 

Opponents of T-E-W have offered to 
extend Title VI for a vear. But that 
would have ripped it out of T-E-W. 
Taft and other backers wouldn’t allow 
this: They are convinced that the only 
way to get public housing enacted is to 
keep it in an omnibus measure that will 
sweep up more support. 

The Senate did pass a 60-day exten- 
sion of Title VI. But the House won’t 
buy this, so Title VI remains imbedded 
in T-E-W. Taft and Wolcott have been 
meeting to talk things over privately, 
but so far no agreement has been 
reached. 
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New High Priest for C.E.D. Gospel 


W. Walter Williams, new chairman 

of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, is stepping into a job that could 
lead to almost anything. His predeces- 
sor was Paul Hoffman, now the head of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 
e Road to Fame—It was Hoffman’s 
C.E.D. work more than anything else 
that made him a national figure. Wil- 
liams is well known as a West Coast 
businessman, But he is pretty much a 
new face in the national picture—so far. 
He is president of Continental, Inc., a 
Seattle mortgage banking, insurance, 
real estate, and property management 
company. 

Williams, now 53 years old, is about 
medium height. He has a figure that you 
might expect of a man who won a place 
on the university wrestling team some 
30 years ago. He still plays squash (with 
former Republican Gov. Arthur Lang- 
lie) “at a pace that suits our age.” 

He graduated from the University of 

Washington in 1916 with a degree in 
chemical engineering. His father died in 
his sophomore year, and Williams paid 
expenses by doing any jobs he could 
find. One was ringing the university 
chimes at $15 a month—“the biggest 
$15 I ever saw.” 
e Ex-Schoolteacher—For two vears he 
taught school. Then, after servi ing in 
World War I, he went back to Seattle. 
He started with Continental, Inc., in 
1921 as its first employee. He has been 
its president since 1927. 

Williams’ connection with C.E.D. 
goes back to 1943, when he took part 
in its regional planning for reconversion. 
Since the end of the war, he has been 
the committee’s Washington state chair- 
man. 

e Practical Approach—The organization 
that Williams is taking over has built 
up a reputation for hardheaded, pains- 
taking research and pianning on practi- 
cal economic problems. C.E.D. was 
founded in 1942 as a nonpartisan, non- 
profit organization of businessmen, pro- 











W. Walter Williams 


fessional economists, and educators. 
Originally, it had two aims: (1) to lay 
plans for preventing the much-adver- 
tised postwar depression; and (2) to 
conduct a program of economic research 
on the problems of reaching and keep- 
ing high-level employment. 

After the war, C.E.D. wound up its 
field work and concentrated on its re- 
search program. Now it has decided to 
put itself on a permanent basis. 

e Two Aims—Williams takes over his 
new job with two aims in mind: 

(1) He wants to continue C.E.D.’s 
research program—especially the policy 
statements in which businessmen join 
with expert economists to thresh out 
agreement on basic issues. 

(2) He hopes to spread C.E.D.’s rec- 
ommendations farther and wider, get 
more attention for them. 

Williams is often told that he ought 
to be in politics. He says he would 
never try it. He thinks business is where 
he belongs. 





Steckel Patent Suit Nears End of Road 


Final Supreme Court verdict on steel cold-rolling patents 
due soon. Some $10-million of impounded royalties are at stake. 


The Supreme Court isn’t in the habit 
of reversing itself completely—not in a 
matter of a couple of weeks, anyhow. 
So it’s likely that some $10-million or 
more in impounded royalties will be 
turned over to Cold Metal Process Co. 
of Youngstown soon. 


Cold Metal is the company that 









owned the famous Steckel patents for 
cold-rolling steel—until they ran out last 
vear. Back in 1943, the Justice Dept 
sued to have the patents canceled, on 
the ground that they had been obtained 
by fraud (BW —Oct.2’43,p56). A fed- 
eral court held there had been no fraud. 
so Justice asked the Supreme Court t 
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How Do You Want Them? 


Do you need cold drawn mechanical tubing or cold 
finished steel bars? We have both—and many other 
steel products, all in stock for quick shipment. 

True—great demand sometimes depletes the sup- 
ply of a kind or size here and there. Still, we probably 
have the largest over-all steel stocks in the country, 
and our cold finished bar and cold drawn tubing 
stocks are particularly good. Round bars range in 
size from 1/16” to 10” with analyses suitable for 
every application. Ryerson mechanical tubing 
stocks include sizes from 1/8” to 10%” O.D. in many 
wall thickness. 

You can be confident of high quality steel when 
you draw on Ryerson stocks. For example, we 
carefully check cold finished bars for roundness, 


mechanical tubing for concentricity and both 





Hollow or Solid... 





products for straightness, finish and size accuracy. 

So whether you want them solid or hollow- 
whether you need bars or tubing—or other carbon, 
alloy and stainless steel products, call Ryerson. We 
are ready and anxious to work with you. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 





pow PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS 

BARS—carbon & alloy, hot PLATES— incl. safety floor plate 
rolled & cold finished SHEETS—hot & cold rolled 

TUBING —Seamless & Welded STAINLESS—Allegheny Metal 
mechanical & boiler tubes sheets, plates, bars, etc. 

STRUCTURALS—I beams, H MACHINERY & TOOLS —for 
beams, channels, angles, etc. metal working 











RYERSON STEEL 























HERE’S THE 
LOWDOWN 


"ON THE SLOWDOWN 


There’s no mystery about it. It’s just that men with loaded trucks simply 
can’t move any faster in crowded aisles and on congested loading plat- 
forms. But it’s a slowdown just the same . . . and a costly one. 
There’s no necessity for this expensive loss of time when two men, 
using Rapid-Wheel* gravity conveyor, can do the job of a dozen men 


with trucks. One man 
loads the conveyor, the 
other man stacks the boxes 
or cases in the truck or 
railroad car. It’s a con- 
tinuous process with no 


ee 7” slowdown anywhere along 


the line. This photograph 
shows you how it’s done. 

Rapid-Wheel gravity 
conveyor is availabie in 
aluminum or steel in a 
variety of lengths, widths 
and wheel arrangements, 
There’s a model to fit 
your situation perfectly. 


TO END YOUR SLOWDOWN GET THE LOWDOWN ON 
RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR— WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
LATEST BULLETIN ON GRAVITY CONVEYORS 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids, 2, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE 


Kaydls-Standlarnd 
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MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 












hear the case. By refusing this plea «. 
cently, the high court in effect uph. ¢ 
the lower court—and the patents. 

e Reconsideration Asked — Ordinar 
that would have been the end of 
But Justice evidently feels stron, | 
about the matter. Last week it ash . 
the Supreme Court to change its mi 
and agree to hear the case after all. } 
tice attorneys admit that this is the fi. 
time the government has taken exc 
tion to a Supreme Court decision 
over 10 years. And neither side is fo 
casting the outcome. But neutral < 
servers think the Justice Dept. might 
well have saved its breath this time, t: 

The government’s 1943 suit was 
no means Cold Metal’s first experien: 
in the courts. Almost as soon as thc 
Steckel patents were granted in 1930, 
they were involved in litigation. Thx 
steel companies that used the proces: 
asserted that the patents were based on 
ideas that were already in use befor 
Steckel made his first patent application 
in 1923. So they refused to pay an 
royalties. Cold Metal went to court. 
e Long Wait—The suits dragged on. It 
wasn’t until 1940-10 years after the 
patents were issued—that Cold Meta! 
began to collect significant royalties. In 
that year, United States Steel Corp. 
signed an out-of-court agreement to pa\ 
almost $4-million for use of the process 
up to that time, and to pay royalties on 
future output. Several smaller com- 
panies followed suit. 

One of the probable reasons the pro- 

ducers settled: The payments came 
mainly out of taxes anyway; the com- 
panies were in the top excess-profits 
brackets so the net cost to them was 
only about a dime on each dollar. 
e Funds Tied Up—That thought—that 
Uncle Sam was paying most of the royal- 
ties—may have entered the government ’s 
mind, too. In any event, when the Jus 
tice Dept. started suit three years later. 
it got a court order diverting all royalty 
payments into a special fund that 
couldn’t be tapped until the case wa 
settled. 

If, as expected, the Supreme Court 

turns down the government’s latest plea. 
part of the money will go, eventually. 
to Cold Metal’s present owner—th 
Beeghly Foundation. The foundation, : 
charitable institution, was set up in 1945 
by Leon A. Beeghly, head of Cold 
Metal. It isn’t saying what it will do 
with the money if it gets it. The founda- 
tion took over the company under 2 
conditional sale agreement; the rest of 
the impounded funds will go to the 
former stockholders. 
e New Mill—One of Beeghly’s current 
interests is the Cold Metal Products 
Co., also of Youngstown. This com- 
pany is now seeking patents on a nev 
type of cold-rolling mill which, it says. 
will outmode the Steckel mills (BW- 
Mav22’48,p32). 
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You Get 


TOP 


PRODUCTION 


from your Modern 
Machines... 


is BRASS 


Here's what you can do... as so many others have 
done .. . with BRASS: 


¢ Simplify tool-design. 


e@ Eliminate production operations. For example, form 


a radio-tube base in one operation, where other metals 
would require several operations. 


¢ Increase operating speeds 


. Cut Operating costs, 
© Uncover new competitive advantages by adapting, to 


your own use, some of the peculiar properties of Brass. 


So whether you drill, turn, thread, or form any metal 
parts or products . . . you may be face-to-face with 
new profit-possibilities in the making and market- 
ing of products made of Brass. Brass, that is, which 
gives you... faithfully... such even quality and 
dimensional accuracy as the Brass sheet, rod, and 

wire made in the modern mills here at Bristol. 


The BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


15 Park Row, New York City 
438 Oliver Bildg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
616 Temple Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 

827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I 








PETROLEUM 


YOUR EYES 
AND EARS 
in New York State 


If you want to know what’s go- 
ing on in the ** World’s Richest 
Market,”’ ask Marine Midland! 
In 47 New York State business 
centers there are Marine Mid- 
land banks— staffed by officers 
who make it their business to 
know local conditions. This 
wealth of first-hand business 
knowledge is yours for the ask- 
ing. To keep in touch with New 
York State business opportuni- 
ties, keep in touch with the 
Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


TULSA EXPOSITION was designed to show the men responsible for boosting the nation, 
oil output what has been done to give them... 


New Ways to Get More Oil | 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo 

New York City 
Adams 

Albion 
Alexandria Bay 
Antwerp 
Attica 

Avon 

Batavia 
Binghamton 
Copenhagen 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 


Horseheads 


The 


MARINE 
TRUST. 





Jamestown 


| Johnson City 


Lackawanna 
Lockport 
Malone 
Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Nyack 
Oswego 
Palmyra 
Phoenix 
Rochester 
Snyder 


Sodus 


| ’ 
| Tonawanda 


Troy 
Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
WiHliamsville 
Wilson 


—> 


Member Federa|Deposit! nsurance Corporation 








International Petroleum Exposition shows new tools, new 
techniques with which industry can meet record demand by probing 
deeper under the ground—and under the sea—than ever before. 


Last winter’s oil pinch came chiefly 

from inadequate distribution facilities; 
by and large, crude oil production and 
refinery capacity were sufficient. Next 
winter, domestic crude oil output itself 
may be the trouble source (BW—May 
15°48,p84): 
e Tools, ‘Techniques—Thus, at the In- 
ternational Petroleum Exposition in 
Tulsa, Okla., last week, major interest 
centered on new tools and new tech- 
niques for getting oil out of the ground. 
The exposition attracted some 1,800 
manufacturers. They displayed equip- 
ment valued at more than $!00-million 
to some 250,000 visitors. 

And visitors had plenty to see. Fully 

one-third of the exhibits packed inside 
the 15-acre grounds showed tools and 
techniques that have come into being 
since the end of World War II. 
e Two Sources—In its search for oil, the 
industry is directing its attention in two 
directions: (1) far out into the conti- 
nental shelf which lies below the Gulf 
of Mexico; and (2) far down under- 
ground, at drilling depths which a few 
years back couldn’t be reached. 

The industry is crying for ways to 
drain the last possible drop of crude 
from these new pools—and new ways 
to reduce waste, cut costs, get higher 
operating speeds. All this was reflected 
in the industry-backed exposition. 

e Undersea Equipment—Federal-state 
controversy over title to the tideland 


GIANT DERRICK (left) is 212 ft. high 
is built for wells that will go 20,000 ft 
deep. The 136-ft. mast at right is portable 


areas (BW —Jun.28’47,p5) is slowing 
but not halting the offshore search to 
oil. So with an eye to the future, 01 
men looked over oil exploration equip 
ment which will be of growing im 
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MADE TO 


’ Specifications 


Shelving 
Lockers 


>. 
Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs 
Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches ¢ 


WILL MAKE THE PRODUCT 


Regular delivery of Lyon products 
—- either standard or special — is 
geared to the available supply of 
sheet steel. But... 

If you can supply us with 12 to 
24 gauge sheet steel, we will buy 
it from you and promptly ship 
the pound - for- pound equivalent 


at regular published prices... 

EITHER... Lyon standard 
products now in production (see 
partial list below)... 

OR ... assemblies, subassem- 
blies, parts, etc., for your product. 
These would be made to your 
specifications in gauges from 


8 to 30. 


LY © WN metat prooucts, incorporaten 


General Offices: 510 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Branches and Deolers 


in All Principal Cities 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


@ Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets 
@ Display Equipment 


Drawing Tables 


@ Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors © Tool Stands @ Flat Drawer Files 
Cabinet Benches @ Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes @ Service Carts @ Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 
@ Work Benches @ Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks © Sorting Files 
@ Drawer Units © Bin Units e Parts Cases © Stools @ Ironing Tables 





And you don’t have to be 
a nuclear physicist, either! 


These Allis-Chalmers 
electronic devices can help you 
increase quality, lower 
unit costs, protect 
expensive machinery. 


INDUCTION 
HEATERS 


Get real control of 
heating area, depth of 
penetration; slash time 
required for soldering, 
brazing, heat treating. 
Allis-Chalmers units from 
1 through 200 kw. 


DIELECTRIC 
HEATERS 


Wood gluing, plastic pre- 
hecting, and thermoplas- 
tic sealing operations are 
now being done in sec- 
onds! Allis-Chalmers units 
from 100 watts through 
125 kw. 


METAL 
DETECTORS 


Detect stray metal 

as small as 39 

thousandths of an 

inch in food, tobacco, plastics. Protect qual- 
ity, reputation, machinery. Allis-Chalmers 
units with 2, 4, 7, 12 in. apertures. 

For facts and figures, fill out and mail 
this coupon today! A 2470 N 


ALLIS-CHALMERS™ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
Please send more information on: 

(1 INDUCTION HEATERS [] DIELECTRIC 

HEATERS ()} METAL DETECTORS 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 


32 
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portance in the offshore hunt for crude. 

These included magnetic, seismo- 

graphic, radio, and radar equipment. 
There was also a 3,000-lb. diving bell 
in which operators, working on the 
floor of the ocean, can make gravi- 
metric tests for favorable geological 
formations. 
e Bigger, Taller—But the big advances 
have been in oil drilling and producing 
equipment. Everything, it seems, is 
heavier, taller; at the same time it is 
more mobile and may be operated with 
less physical labor. Said one observer: 
“The industry is being put on wheels; 
the push-button age has arrived.” 

When the last show was held in 
1940, the deepest well which was drilled 
for oil was down to 15,004 ft.; the deep- 
est producer was at 13,266 ft. The 
tallest standard drilling rig on the 
show grounds was 136 ft. high. 

Today the deepest well (a dry hole) 
is 17,823 ft. The deepest producer is 
14,309 ft.; it was brought in (28 mi. west 
of Casper, Wyo.) by Pure Oil Co. just 
as the 1948 exposition opened. 

The manufacturer's job is to keep 

pace with this search for oil at ever- 
deeper levels. Thus, the Bethlehem 
Supply Co. of Tulsa, Okla., showed a 
derrick 212 ft. tall, designed to probe 
the earth through hardest rock to 20,- 
000 ft. below ground level (picture, page 
30). And the Lee C. Moore Corp. of 
Tulsa showed 136-ft. rigs which could 
be transported by truck. 
e Mobilization—Mobility for the drill- 
ing equipment is a must today. The 
feverish demand for more and more oil 
requires speed and more speed. Last year 
some 33,098 wells were completed in 
the U. S.; this was 874 short of the 
record, set back in 1920. This year, 
Interior Secretary J. A. Krug predicted 
at the exposition’s opening, 35,000 to 
40,000 wells will be drilled. 

New power units, new pumps, and 

all the other equipment needed for 
speedy operation even at extreme 
depths, were on display. Typical was 
the submerged oil pump displayed by 
Kobe, Inc. (BW —Aug.9’47,p40). 
e New Drilling Method—A unique 
method of drilling for oil was shown by 
Electrodrill Corp., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Designed to eliminate the use of scarce 
steel drill pipe, the drill has just emerged 
from the pilot stage and is now ready 
for market. In conventional drilling, a 
long string of drill pipe is suspended 
from the surface and rotated by power 
equipment at the well head. The Elec- 
trodrill method is to put an electric 
drilling motor at the bottom of the 
hole, where it turns only the drilling bit. 
Besides doing away with drill pipe, this 
method permits use of lighter derricks, 
thus cuts costs. 

Handling several miles of heavy drill 
pipe is a ticklish operation. Brakes have 
been developed which can lower 700,- 


000 Ib. of such pipe so slowly that 
movement is barely perceptible. (i, 
such installation operates on the c< 
current principle; here an electric f.\( 
controls the downward movement of |} 
drilling mechanism. 
¢ Other Items—Other developments 01 
display included: controls for regulating 
the weight (hence the pressure) on ¢h 
drilling bit far underground; devices * 
automatically setting the maximum pen 
etration speed of the bit (whether : 
bit is going through soft or hard foriia 
tions); new equipment which speeds thx 
placing and removal of drill pipe sc 
tions (cutting down manual labor). 
As usual, there was plenty for retin 
ing men and pipeline operators to sc¢ 
Valves and fittings, engines and pumps, 
control and recording instruments—de 
vices such as these have applications in 
all divisions of the oil industry. 


FILMS AT GAS STATIONS 


You'll be able to buy film for your 
camera at filling stations when you take 
your vacation trip this summer. Atlas 
Supply Co. has added photographic filin 
to its long line of products, which are 
sold through gasoline outlets. 

The company is offering black-and- 
white roll film only, in the six most 
popular sizes. It is also offering what is 
said to be something entirely new in the 
black-and-white still film business: ‘The 
customer pays for developing and print 
ing when he buys his film. 

Here’s how the deal works: a cus- 
tomer buys a blue package of Atlas film. 
Included in the package are an addressed 
mailing tube and a gummed label. 
When the film has been exposed, he fills 
out the label with his own address, puts 
it and the film into the mailing tube, 
and mails it to Atlas. The company de- 
velops and prints the pictures (doubl 
size enlargements are made instead or 
contact prints), and sends the pictures 
to him by first-class mail. If less than 
half of the negatives are printable he 
also gets a 25¢ credit; if no pictures 
come out, a 50¢ credit. 

Atlas also sells a red-packaged filin 
whose price, like other makes of film, 
does not include developing and print 
ing. The price of the blue package 1s 
about the same as that of other brands, 
plus normal developing and contact 
printing costs. 

Atlas has been testing the film for 
about nine months, and reports that it 
has sold well. Distribution is now con 
fined to the Middle West and South, 
but Atlas expects to expand the market 
this summer. Among the oil companics 
whose outlets are now handling the film 
are the Standard Oil companies of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana. 

The idea is not entirely new; Union 
Oil Co. has sold film at its California 
stations for a couple of years. 
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A TOUGH YEAR ON PAPER! 


This year, we understand, there will be 53 per cent 
more trade, industrial, professional, agricultural, 
and educational shows and exhibitions than there 
were last year. The predicted attendance is to break 
all records. 

Presumably, then, 1948 will be a tough year on 
paper, for it must be remembered that an invitation 
to “take one” can dispose of a vast volume of cata- 
logs, booklets, brochures, broadsides, folders, 
novelties, and keepsakes . . . even to a single visitor! 


Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 


Wheelwright lines are ideal for point-of-display 


media of every conceivable sort. If you are planning 


something extra-special as a hand-out in conjunction 


with your exhibit, therefore, you can do a lot worse 
than to keep in mind that there is a gradually in- 


creasing supply of “the best buy in paper today.” 


* & *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond: Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION + “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 





ESTABLISHED 1046 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton 





“frwtnting the Now 


AO 16mm MICROFILM READER 


TEXTURE-FREE SCREEN 


Unmatched brilliance with- 
out thin screen ‘hot spot.’ Exe 
ceptionally easy on the eyes. 


BRIGHTER ILLUMINATION 


Unique Spencer optical sys- 
tem gives extra brilliance, 
controlled with built-in dia- 
phragm. 


SAFE, COOL OPERATION 


Low voltage lamp and unique 
housing keep the film safe from 
damage and entire instrument 
comfortable to handle. 


SIMPLE FOCUSING 
ADJUSTMENT 
First to achieve hairline 
sharpness despite film and 
eyesight variations. 


ELIMINATES FILM WEAR 


Nothing touches film except 
at extreme edges. Emulsion 
surface cemains unmarred 
indefinitely. 


THE NEW AO 16mm MICROFILM READER brings you these 
and many other exclusive features for convenience 
in microfilm reading. Whether you are now using 
microfilm or have yet to switch to this safe, sure, 
space-saving method of record keeping, you owe 
it to yourself to see and try the AO Reader. 

Write for literature or the name of your nearest 
distributor. 


Dept. E158 
American @& Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


FOUR SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPORT 


2 forward, 2 reverse, con- 
trolled with a single lever. 
Far faster_in locating frames. 


LIGHT WEIGHT, 


EASY TO MOVE 
Glides on silent ball 
bearing casters from 
desk to desk or office to 


office. Occupies mint. 
mum space. 


lanifacluvers of the SPENCER <Sienlific Austruments 














UTILITIES 





Power Paradox 


Despite expansion, eleciric 
utilities aren't gaining on 
demand. Yet they would have 
enough capacity for war. 


The electric-power industry is up 
against a paradox: It would have enoug 
generating capacity if a war emergenc 
arose; yet it doesn’t have enough to 
enjoy peace. A survey of capacity and 
demand, released last week by the Idi. 
son Electric Institute (the industry's 
trade association), reached these two 
conclusions: 

(1) Power supply has made almost no 
progress in catching up with demand in 
the past year. 

(2) Other shortages would limit a 

war-production program before any seri- 
ous power shortage was felt. 
e Peace Squeeze—The finding that the 
peacetime power squeeze hasn't eased 
is entirely relative. Considerable new 
plant has been built. But for every kilo- 
watt of new canacity, a kilowatt of new 
load has been #« led. 

During 1947, the industry spent $1.4- 
billion on expansion. It added 1,330, 
000 kw. of new generating plant, plus 
the transmission and distribution equip- 
ment necessary for such expansion, ‘This 
year over $2-billion is budgeted; a rec- 
ord-breaking +4.6-million kw. of new 
capacity is planned. 

But output of electric appliances is 
running five times the prewar level. 
New customers are constantly being 
added as more local distribution lines 
are built or extended. So E.E.I. esti- 
mates that this year’s expansion will | 
boost the industry’s margin over peak 
demand little if at all. 

e War Changes—If war came tomort- 
row, three things would happen: 

(1) Conversion from peace to wat 
production. Power would be needed for 
tanks instead of trucks, for rifles instead 
of typewriters—but little if any more 
power, over-all. 

(2) Addition of extra shifts. Three- 
shift operation takes a lot more kilowatt- 
hours than one-shift, but it doesn’t re- 
quire any more installed capacity. It 
just means working existing capacity 
more steadily. 

(3) Expansion of the economy. 
That’s what hurt in World War II. A 
lot of new plants do require a lot more 
power capacity. But in a third world 
war, the country coulda’t find the steel, 
the fuel, the labor, or the transport 
capacity to boost national output be- 
yond full utilization (through conversion 
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GENERAL MILLS VACUUM FILLERS 


for non-freeflowing and freeflowing powders give you... 


FLEXIBLE SPEED 


Three hundred one-pound containers 
a minute—two 5 pound containers a 
second! That’s the kind of filling speed 
you can expect from a General Mills 
Vacuum Filler... on any type of non- 
freeflowing and freeflowing powder, on 
any kind of rigid or semi-rigid container 
from steel drums to tiny face powder 
boxes. 

Speed can be perfectly synchronized 
with other units in your packaging line 
...and the machines can be adjusted 
for varying package sizes in a matter 
of minutes. 








UNIFORM ACCURACY 

No more costly “‘over-filling’’. .. No 
more troublesome “under-fills’’— a 
General Mills Vacuum Filler delivers 
split-ounce accuracy, hour after hour 
with no adjustment. 

Density (volume of given weight) is 
controtled automatically, too. Inter- 
mittent release of vacuum during the 
filling cycle applies unique screen clean- 
ing action which maintains accurate 
weight and volume, and eliminates the 
“angle of repose’? which often compli- 
cates the filling of small mouth bottles 
and jugs. 














HOW EXCLUSIVE VACUUM PRINCIPLE WORKS 














eae 

















This section through the 
filling head shows jar about 
to be raised to filling position. 
Note two-compartment screen 
in filling nozzle and vacuum 
lines leading out at each side. 
Filling cycle about to start. 


Centering guide has accurately 

positioned jar under filling 

nozzle. Jar rim is sealed tightly 

against hopper. Now vacuum 

is alternately drawn and re- 

leased to fill jar and create 
“tamping action.” 


Containers subject to collapse 
are filled in a special shroud, 
Vacuum is drawn outside as 
well as inside the container. 
Container opening is sealed 
from shroud to prevent flow 
of material into shroud 


The same vacuum principle is adapted to the filling of freeflowing materials by place ing an 
adjustable head and nozzle in the filler chute to hold the material at its “‘angle of repose. 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: GENERAL MILLS, 


INC., MECHANICAL DIVISION, 


DUST-FREE OPERA 

Imagine a dust-free filling room! 
Time-wasting cleanups reduced — no 
more wasted dollars worth of your pro- 
duct coating walls and floors and gum- 
ming up costly machinery. 

When you use a General Mills Vac- 
uum Filler, a// the product goes into 
the container . . . because fil!*ng heads 
are dust-sealed 

You improve working conditions. 
You cut housekeeping costs. You pro- 
long the life of all the machinery in 
your filling room. You save the cost of 
shut-downs and repairs. 





Made by one of the worlds largest users of packaging machinery 


1620 CENTRAL AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN, 










CAN YOU COMPETE 
AGAINST 
THREAD PRODUCTI 















113 


7/8”-14NF CLASS THREE THREADS 


PER HOUR 


GROUND FROM THE SOLID 
AFTER HARDENING 


on the 
NEW J&L 


6x30 AUTOMATIC 
MULTIRIB THREAD « FORM GRINDER 


THINK what you could save with any one of these advantages 













e No handling damage—the thread is ground last 
ee No costly rethreading after heat treatment 

eee No expensive retooling when specifications change 

‘eeee Reduced cost of gage maintenance 


The Jones & Lamson 6 x 30” Production 
Thread Grinder provides ALL FOUR 
—and guarantees high production of 
fine quality threads in even the tough- 
est, hardest materials. 





JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S$. A. 


An outstanding advance in automat- 
ic thread grinder design. The 6x30” 
production thread grinder has— 
Universal Thread Range 
Complete versatility 
Crush or Diamond Dressing 
Automatic guarding 
Perfected vapor control 
Wide speed range 
Roomy working area 
Selective automatic cycles 


ones & Lamson 
AUTOMATIC THREAD GRINDERS 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 
Lathes - Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines + Automatic Thread Grinders + Optical 
Comparators - Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 
Chasers - Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 





















and extra shifts) of our present p! int 
e Agreement—In Washington this w ck 
the National Security Resources B. a: 
released its official appraisal of the ¢\ec. 
tric-power situation. NSRB’s load ind 
capacity conclusions were the sam 

the institute’s—not surprising, 

they were based on the E.E.I. su: 


POWER UNION LOSES 


Almost two years after pulling the 
greatest power strike in U.S. histor 
George Mueller’s Independent Assn. 0; 
Duquesne Light Employees, in Pitt 
burgh, was falling apart this week. 

There have been rumbles of dis: 
tent within the union ever since the 
unsuccessful 27-day strike in 1946 (B\\ 
—Oct.5’46,p92). But the first open 
break came only last week. Mueller hiad 
tried to lead his group into the Utility 
Workers Union (C.I.O.). But the Inte: 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (A.F.L.) contested the move. 
In an NLRB poll of Duquesne’s pro- 
duction workers last week, 1.B.E.\. 
won by a vote of 966 to 640. 

Mueller is not yet compietely beaten. 
His union held nine contracts with vari- 
ous units of Duquesne and its affiliates. 
In a construction department poll at 
the same time, covering 118 workers, 
U.W.U. won by eight votes. The seven 
other groups are yet to vote. 


— 





SEC GETS A CHAIRMAN 


The Securities & Exchange Commission put 
its administrative house in order last week. 
After a good bit of political maneuvering, 
it elected Edmond M. Hanrahan, New York 
Democrat, to the post of permanent chair 
man. The post had been vacant since the 
resignation of James J. McCaffrey, Dec. 31, 
1947. Hanrahan is a graduate of Fordham 
University Law School. He was a member 
of a New York law firm until his appoint 
ment as a commissioner in July, 1946. 
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Diaphragms made with nylon fabrics retain their flexibility at | This nvlon fumigation tent is much easier to handle. It’s lighter 

extreme temperatures . . . when bathed in fuels, gases and to start with... stays light because it picks up less moisture, 

chemicals. They're dimensionally stable . . . can be heat-set to And nylon tents are tear-resistant, don’t lose strength from mil- 

a a ee rm dew and rot. Can your product benefit from any of these 
suggest a use to you? properties of nylon fibers? 


Bring yourself up to date on NYLON fibers 


Send for this new, informative 32-page booklet 


Nyy 7 Yn 
In ‘‘Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry,” you What are the properties of nylon 4 


will find the answer to these questions: fibers that make them so outstanding? : 


fe. 


i t. nelan? What do nvlon fibers offer that vou 
In what a is it available? may be able to use to advantage? 


Where has it been used and how is it Mail convenient coupon today for your copy 





being put to work by industry? of this valuable booklet. 


put 

eck Nylon Division, Room 6509 
ring, = | : 

York = 

hair 

the 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.) 
Wilmington 98. Del. 


Please send me the booklet. 


31, “Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” 
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1948 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
oe 


Street Address 





City & State 





YOU may be 


next! 


The Electronic Radio Alarm 
gives constant, dependable, 
invisible protection, for home 
— office — factory — store — 
warehouse — barn— files— 
safe — showcases — valuables, 


® EVER-WATCHFUL ® ALERT 
© SLEEPLESS ® UNTIRING 


Proven infallible for over 15 
years. Detects intrusion, when 
protected area is approached. 
Works on a sure, safe “capaci- 
ty” principle. Added feature 
—fire detector. Used by govern- 
ment agencies. 
om NEW MODEL 


ANY ELECTRICIAN OR 
RADIO SERVICE MAN 
CAN QUICKLY INSTALL IT 


Investigate the Electronic 

Radio Alarm today. You will 

agree that it supplies the kind 

of protection you have always 

wanted—for your property 

and your family. 

NOW ... before he steals, 
Stop that thief! 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin #484 


2646 N. HOWARD STREET 











\ PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. J 
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CITIES 








Traffic snarls along the jammed waterfront are hurting New York port's 
trade. So are antiquated and deteriorating docks 








AS IT COULD BE 


port plans. 





Dock area might look like this if city chose one of two 
This is sketch by Port of New York Authority 


N.Y’s Port Needs Rebuilding 


Facilities at Port of New York are falling apart from old age 
and lack of repairs. World Trade Corp. and Port of New York 
Authority have offered plans. Question is: Will city take either? 


As a quick trip to the New York City 
waterfront will show, the queen of U. S. 
ports is aging badly. 

° Dilapidation—Its wrinkles and dilap- 
idation were highlighted last week when 
a boatload of municipal officials and 
businessmen cruised around the harbor 
during New York’s World ‘Trade Week 


program. ‘They say one of the world’s 
most magnificent “natural harbors—and 
its many old and rotting wharves, water- 
front fire traps, impossible trucking 
snarls, piers that are too short and. nar- 
row (about half of the city-owned deep- 
sea piers were built before 1910), 
They couldn’t see, but knew, the 
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Individual calculations are 

ec > 4 
remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 


THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 








The result of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 


One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty 
suggests that something er exciting has 
happened in the field of figures. 


It has... and Burroughs did it! 


You're looking at a lightning fast electric 
calculator with a built-in memory ... a 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results 
of individual calculations in its exclusive 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to 


give you the net result with no refiguring, 
no pencil-work. 


And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
that remembers can do to speed office work, 
cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your” 
Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 
to put the machine through its paces in 
your own office, on your own work. 


Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Calculators 


TO OPERATE 


EASIER TO LEARN 


FASTER 





You Need 
to SPEED PRODUCTION! 





sig MH is MASS HANDLING— _ 
‘ =“ ss N 
the systematic movement of an ene 
the most units, in the short “—— | \ 
est time, of the lowest cost | 
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TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Division 2, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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port’s other drawbacks: slow turnarou: 
time for cargo vessels, stevedoring co 

well above other eastern ports. And th: 
recalled last year’s pier rent scandal an 
the $5-million Grace Line pier fire. 

e Two Possibilities—‘l‘he situation isn 
good, but it’s far from hopeless. ‘Ih 
city has at hand two ready-made, mult 
million-dollar plans for streamlining an 
revamping the port. 

One comes from the World ‘Trad 
Corp., a new, state-chartered group. 

The other comes from the Port o 
New York Authority—27-year-old inte: 
state organization that manages the Nev 
York-New Jersey tunnels, plus bridge 
metropolitan airports, and other facili 
ties. 

The two plans are now being studic« 
by a mayor's committee. This doesn’! 
mean, of course, that the city will tak 
advantage of its opportunity. Some in 





BANKER Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of 
World Trade Corp., has one port plan... 


formed opinion holds that it will choose 
neither plan, simply because the city- 
owned piers, as they now stand, are too 
rich a source of political gravy. 

© Action Needed—Though the two 
plans differ in financial and enginecr- 
ing detail, they dovetail on the need 
for quick action. 

New York is still the No. 1 U. S. 
port—but not by the margin it once had. 
In 1935, 50% of all U.S. foreign trade 
went through New York. In 1946, the 
proportion slipped to 35%, even though 
this represented a greater volume of 
business. Last year it was still handling 
the largest import volume of any port, 
but it had yielded top spot in exports 
to Baltimore (BW—Mar.] 3’48,p56). 

Other harbors have capitalized on 
New York’s high port costs and inade- 
quacies. Two outstanding examples are 
New Orleans (BW —Jun.28’47,p38) and 
Norfolk, Ya. (BW —Mar.13'48,p48), 
which have carried through vigorous 
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promotional campaigns and built new 
port facilities. Mobile and Philadelphia, 
besides Baltimore, have grabbed oft big 
ger chunks of business. i 
e World ‘Trade Corp.—New York has 
been hamstrung: Its debt limit stops it 
from sinking capital into port improve- 
ments. 

Chat’s where World ‘Trade Corp. 
comes in. World ‘Trade, a public-bene- 
fit corporation, was created by an act 
of the New York state legislature in 
1946. Its board chairman is Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank; board members include 
Radio Corp. of America’s David Sarnoff, 
General Electric’s Charles E. Wilson, 
other banking and business bigwigs, 
and state officials. 

Its original purpose was to develop 
a world trade center. But last year it 
expanded its scope: In October it 


THE AIR YOU BREATHE SHOULD BE AS PURE AS THE WATER YOU RINE 





VENTILATION 





How can you expect workers to keep producing at a 
high level when the heat is terrific? There is only 





CHAIRMAN Howard S. Cullman, of the one economical solution — remove that excess heat 
ee and provide a breeze of fresh, cooling air. You can do 
handed Mayor William O'Dwyer its it with powerful,, quiet, long-lasting ILG ventilating 
plan to improve the port. 
e Program—W orld ‘Trade Corp. pro- 
posed that it would take over 159 (almost help you with your problem —phone today (consult 
all) of the city-owned piers—though the 
city would have the right of recapture at classified directory) or send coupon. 
any time. The corporation would then 
embark on a two-phase program of de- 
velopment: with ILG Ventilation 
(1) During the first three to five 
years, it would spend some $149-million 
—$60-million on a new Washington St. 
market, $75-million on construction of 
new piers and wharves, $14-million on 
modernization and repair of older piers. () Send free copy of bulletin showing how to make 7-way 
(2) Later it would spend possibly savings with ILG Ventilation —_ [_] Have representative call 
another $70-million on rehabilitation. It 
would also set up a trade center, and it 
would buy up privately owned piers. Individual 
e Financing—To finance this, World 
Trade wants to float a $200-million pub- 
lic bond issue. On taking over the 
piers, it would pay the city $71-million. 
Both the city and the state would be 


equipment. Our nearby Branch Office is ready to 


FREE —new bulletin shows how to make 7-way savings 


Send coupon for your copy 


LG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
2888 N. Crawford Ave., Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 


Firm Name 
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The first dial system brought along a tough 
new fire hazard—switchboards covered with delicate 
hes Tht 
relays connected by mazes of wiring. Give a firea {| pens 
4 : ° Peart 


CLT 
BUCtneay 


chance to start, and a whole exchange might be 
knocked out of action! Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania had an idea. Carbon dioxide (COz) 
could penetrate those mazes of wiring to 
put fires out . . . without harming delicate equipment. 
Why not a portable extinguisher using CO2? 
No one had ever manufactured such an extinguisher. But Bell- 
knowing of Kidde’s work with big, permanently 
installed systems for putting electrical fires 
out with COz — came to us with their idea. 
As a result, the design was 
perfected for the first COz portable 
ever produced commercially. Since that time, 
~~ we've made thousands of portables to 
protect automatic telephone exchanges. 
~* And we’ve worked steadily on the development of other 
designs of portables for safeguarding electrical— 
and flammable liquid — hazards. Today, Kidde* 
portables are hitting fires bard — knocking them out 


fast —in every branch of industry. 


*Also known as “LUX” 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
§25 Main Street, Belleville 9, N.J. 


The words “‘Kidde"’ and ‘‘Lux"’ and the Kidde seat ‘NS 


MANUFACTURI 





shareholders, each investing $25-millio 
in the corporation’s 3% prior equit 
stock. The city would in effect contr 
the corporation by holding all commo 
stock (no par value). 

World Trade says that the city wou! 

get an average of about $5.4-million ai 
nually in rentals and stock interest, aft« 
the first few years. Its payments to th 
city would come to about $245-millio 
over 41 years (the life of the bonds). 
e Port Authority—After receiving Work 
Trade’s plan, Mayor O’Dwyer aske« 
Howard S. Cullman, chairman of the 
Port of New York Authority, to submit 
a plan. The Authority did so about 
three months later: 

In essence, the Authority proposed t 
take over and operate the piers much as 
it has done with other public facilities. 
(For instance, it recently took over New 
York’s airports, the Newark, N. J., air- 
port and harbor, and is building truck 
and bus terminals.) It would lease the 
New York piers for at least 50 years, 
with no right of recapture for the city. 
The Authority would also: 

(1) Spend some $114-million on the 
port over a 12-year period—about $59 
million for new docks and piers, $27.5 
million for rehabilitation and_ repair, 
$27.5-million for a new union produce 
terminal. 

(2) Later acquire privately owned 

piers. (It has no plans for a trade cen 
ter.) 
e Financial Background—The Authorit 
would finance this by issuing stock and 
by drawing on its $42-million reserves. 
It offers no down payment to the city; 
neither does it require an initial invest- 
ment by state or city. 

It says that it would return to the 

city an average of about $5-million a 
year for 4] vears, or a total of some 
$208-million. Another $175-million of 
revenues will go for debt service on the 
Authority’s bonds; it would also reserve 
about $60-million for itself. 
e Battle—Ever since the appearance of 
the Authority’s program, the battle be 
tween the backers of the two plans has 
been hot and heavy. 

The major controversy hinges on two 
points: 

(1) Interest rates. This is a crucial 
question: Which organization could 
borrow on more favorable terms? 

Aldrich’s group has figured its finances 
on an assumed interest rate of 23% 
The Authority, which used a 3% rate 
says this is too low. It does not undez 
stand why World Trade Corp. should 
get a more favorable rate. Figured at 
equal interest rates, the anticipated re 
turns of the two organizations com¢ 
closer together. 

(2) City vs. Regional Approach. 
Aldrich’s group wants to keep the New 
York piers under control of the city. 
It doesn’t like the two-state control 
over the Authoritv—which is committed 
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In the 32 years since Mr. Wilson made that 
remark in Pittsburgh, America has gotten 
into a world war, a boom, a bust, a global 
war—and something else, bigger than all 
the others—a social and economic upheaval 
of the first magnitude. 

What we're all hunting for now is the 
way out—the path, not backward but for- 
ward, to a more sane and friendly way of 
life, and a more settled and predictable 


future. 


You may not agree with anything else 


“The thing to do 
is to supply LIGHT 


99 
ol 


COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


Specialists in the cold finishing of steel bars and shafting 
DIVISIONS 





steel tubing 












Woodrow Wilson ever said, but that par- 
ticular utterance is a classic truth. It ought 
to be the first sentence in the rules of pro- 
cedure for every labor-management con. 
ference that gathers ’round a table. Keep 
in mind that the very life-blood of America 
is its productive system, and that it must 
flow on steadily, uninterruptedly. Avy differ- 
ence can be resolved in the light of reason 
and mutual understanding; but vo question 
can be settled satisfactorily in the heat of 
anger, bickering and dissension. 












SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY * EDGAR T.WARD’S SONS COMPANY 


Manvfacturers of precision cold finished seamless 


National Distributors of cold finished steel bar and 
tubing products 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga ° 


Chicago + Cinci 


ti * Cleveland * Dayton + Detroit + Hartford + Iowa City 





* Milwaukee «+ 





Newark ¢ Philadelphia «¢ Pittsburgh + 


Rochester, N.Y. * San Francisco * Seattle * Syracuse 
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16mm projector gives you 
more for your money 


Brighter Pictures ! 

Enjoy pictures on the screen that are as 
easy on the eyes as professional theatrical 
projection. Coated lenses, 750-watt lamp, 
“theatrical” framing unite to produce 
pictures at their best in brilliance and 


contrast. 


Theatre-like Sound! 

Hear your 16mm films reproduced with 
dramatic realism. Voices, music and sound 
effects are heard as they were originally 
recorded. RCA’s precision sound scan- 
ning system, powerful four-stage ampli- 
fier, acoustically matched loudspeaker 
are renowned for highest quality, life- 
like sound reproduction. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT...with your own sound films. For 
illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer, write: Sound 
and Visual Products, Dept. 16E-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


FIRST IN 


SOUND...FINEST 


Easier Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest and quick- 
est of all projectors to thread. Threading 
diagram embossed on side of projector. 
All controls centrally located. Change 
from sound to silent by merely turning 
a knob. 


More Aduantages / 


You have the advanced engineering and 
dependable performance you naturally 
expect from the world’s leader in studio 
sound recording and in theatre sound 
motion picture equipment. The RCA 
“400” is the ideal projector for use in 
business, industrial training, churches, 
schools and colleges. 





IN PROJECTION 


SOUND ano VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. WN. J. 
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in Caneda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





to develop both the New York and Nx 
Jersey sides of the harbor—nor the vet 
that the two governors can exert oy 
its affairs. 

The Authority's backers call this vic 

“parochial.” ‘They say the World Tra 
plan would violate the spirit of tl 
original Port Authority pact betwec 
the two states. 
e Others Conflicts—Other differenc 
abound. These include the types an 
sizes of piers, the assumed income fron 
them, a solution to traffic problems 
the plans for the new produce market 
(World ‘Trade would build the new mai 
ket on upland; the Authority wants t: 
build a less-expensive produce termina 
out over the Hudson River.) 

The wrangle over such difference 
promises to be long and drawn out. 


G.M. Spends $70-Million 


In Cleveland Expansion 


A few years ago, Clevelanders were 

afraid that General Motors Corp. was 
going to pull out of their area. ‘Those 
fears have been driven away by one lone 
fact. G.M. is about to take over the 
spot as No. 1 Cleveland employer. 
e Expansion—By fall, the corporation 
will have finished most of its $70-million 
expansion program in that city, When 
that’s done, G.M. will be employing 
some 15,000 in its five Cleveland plants, 
have an annual payroll of about $45- 
million. In nearby Elyria, Sandusky, 
and Warren, another 3,800 are em- 
ployed. 

The G.M. expansion program will 
oust Republic Steel Corp. as top em- 
ployer in the city. Republic operates four 
plants with about 10,000 employees. 

Here’s how the General Motors 
Cleveland picture lines up: 

Old inhabitants: Fisher Body, and 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division. 

Homing pigeon: Electro-Motive Di- 
vision. This plant started in Cleveland. 
In 1936 it moved to La Grange, Ill.— 
starting the talk of a general G.M. ex- 
odus. Now part of Electro-Motive is 
coming back. It will occupy some of the 
plant built for Cleveland Diesel-Engine 
by the Navy, which G. M. recently took 
over. ) 

Newcomer: Fisher Body-Euclid plant. 
G.M. acquired this from Harry Fergu- 
son, Inc., which had taken it over from 
War Assets Administration. Starting in 
the fall, Fisher Body-Euclid will turn 
out station-wagon bodies for Chevrolet 
and Oldsmobile, and assemble Chevvie 
paneled sedan delivery-truck bodies. 

e Suburbanite—Just outside Cleveland, 
at Parma, a second new G.M. plant is 
under construction. This fall it will 
start making a variety of Chevrolet parts. 
Right nearby is another plot, where 
G.M. intends eventually to put up a 
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Another Example 


of 
Lfficie nt Fower 


at Lower Cost 
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Maybe Old Man River's 








LD Man River has had plenty of experience in giving 
power plants a heartless workout. Sturdy diesel- 
powered towboats, pushing tonnages equal to four freight 
train loads, must fight his mighty currents, tight bends 
and swirling floodwaters... for hundreds of miles at a time. 
So this is no place for sluggish engines of doubtful 
reliability! Delay alone can quickly add up to a staggering 
loss. 


, Cooper-Bessemer engineers got to the bottom of river 
power problems, built engines equal to the heavy, con- 
tinuous loads and sudden overloads. New ways were 
developed to strengthen crankshafts and other vital parts, 
to extend their fatigue limits, to distribute bearing loads 
more uniformly and over greater areas. Advanced metal- 
lurgy and new ideas in design gave greater over-all 
strength and rigidity. These and many other improve- 
ments, tremendous trifles, explain why Cooper-Bessemer 
diesels power a majority of the biggest, best-performing 
towboats on the rivers today. 


habits can save you money on power 


This kind of development work goes on constantly at 
Cooper-Bessemer, is applied to diesels for locomotive 
service, to diesel, gas, and gas-diesel engines specially 
designed for virtually every kind of heavy-duty service. It 
leads to one important advancement after another. 


If you want to kaow how you can cut your power costs 
year in, year out, find out about the new things being done 
by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 


The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporilion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 











DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e GAS-DIESELS e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 













production plant for a new light Cheyro- 
let. 

Two other G.M. plants that recent); 
started rolling are the electroplating 
plant of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. at 
Elyria, and the Sandusky plant of New 
Departure, 


SMOKE STACK FIREWORKS 

A smoldering spat between the city 
of Alexandria, Va., and nearby Wash- 
ington National Airport this week was 
raging in open flames. Innocent cause 
of it all: a proposed power stack near 
the airport; it is part of the design for 
a 400,000-kw. steam-generating plant 
that Potomac Electric Power Co. is 
building in Alexandria. 

Original plans called for a 284-ft. 
stack. Now it’s down to 193 ft. And still 
neither side is satisfied. 

The people of Alexandria say the 
stack, as planned, is too low for ade- 
quate smoke control. Aviation people 
say it is too high for air safety—espe- 
cially instrument flying. The Air Trans- 
port Assn., trade organization for major 
airlines, predicts it would rob the air- 
port of $2-million yearly in pay loads; 
planes would simply bypass Washing- 
ton in bad weather. 

Federal agencies have no legal au- 
thority to block construction of the 
power plant. But Alexandria could re- 
voke the building permit it granted for 





TOWERING HIAWASSEE DAM 


Sid fe ag ARAL ISP RHA HA 


aces WB te 





wares ky AR SRR 


san 


VANIA TURNPIKE a stack. Next move: Publicity-wise Po- 


“ane? pENNSYt tomac Electric will probably try to 
F bring Alexandria and A.T.A. together 


oo Th goede ale 
All three are built 
of enduring CONCRETE 


Concrete, the structural plastic, is the most versatile 
of construction materials. With concrete, architects 
mold beautiful temple domes; engineers design the 
rugged mass of towering dams; highway officials 
construct multiple-lane roads and streets for the 
nation’s traffic arteries. 

With all of its hundreds of uses on the farms and 
in the cities, concrete offers the advantages of rugged 
strength, weather-resistance, firesafety, long life and 
low annual cost, the true measure of economy in 
construction. 

May we cooperate with your architects or engineers 
in applying the economies of concrete to your building 


plans? ROTARY OFFICIALS 


President and president-elect of Rotary In- 


BC: RTLAN ») CEMENT ASSOCIATION ternational met in Rio de Janeiro last week 


for the organization’s 39th annual conven- 
Dept. 5E-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ton: er Guersey of Jackson- 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... ville, Fla. (left), was succeeded by Angus 
through scientific research and engineering field work Mitchell (right), of Melbourne, Australia. 
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1900 F FOR FORGING 


' 1450 — FOR CUT-OFF 


TOCCO unit heating bars for shearing slugs. Bars are 
heated to 1450°F at the rate of 36” per minute. (Photo 
courtesy of Calumet and Hecla Co.) 


with TOCCO' Induction Heating 


Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Company employs TOCCO induction 
heating to speed production of mine drill bits. Although your product may not 
resemble the drill bit shown here, still very likely TOCCO can help to stream- 


line your forging, brazing or hardening operations—and reduce your costs too. 


TWO IN ONE—One 75 K.W. TOCCO machine serves 
two purposes. First, bars are fed through inductor coil, 
heated to 1450°F for cut-off into slugs. Next, slugs 
are heated by TOCCO to 1900°F for forging drill bits. 


UNIFORM HEATING —Complete uniformity of heat- 
ing obtained with the automatic TOCCO method in- 
sures quality forgings—so accurate that they need no 
subsequent machining—no grinding. 


LONGER DIE LIF — TOCCO induction heating is 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


fast. (One slug is ejected to the press man every 6 
seconds). There is little time for oxidization—hence 
no scale difficulties, longer die life. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION —Heating cycles are pre- 
set eliminating chance of human error and assuring 
identity of results on 1 part or a million. 


TOCCO engineers would like to survey your plant to 
see where TOCCO might speed your production, 
improve your product or cut your costs. 


Mail Coupon Today —---—-—--—— 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept W-5, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send copy of “Can You Afford 
To Be Without Induction Heating For 


Forging?” 


Name 


J 





Position 





Company 





Address 
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FORT WAYNE BOXES 
HAVE A FAMILY TREE! 


From the expansive forests of the deep 
south—company owned and controlled—come cord after cord of 
fragrant pine for conversion into the quality kraftboard of Fort Wayne 
containers. The pine is Fort Wayne’s family tree. And through farsighted 
forestry, woodland replenishment, such measures as the planting of 500,000 
seedlings this year alone by a member of the Fort Wayne family .. . 
Fort Wayne strengthens its family tree, assures itself and its customers 

a continuing abundance of quality container raw materials. 
From the forest through conversion and fabrication, Fort Wayne 
controls the materials and production that deliver complete 
uniformity of product .. . completely controlled container 


quality for the shippers of America. 


FIBRE 
PAPER 


BOXES 
PRODUCTS 


{ GATED 
GATED 


3 CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Offices: 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Plante: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Hartford City, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


peer i By 
Sales ©, Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. - New York, N. Y. + Rochester, 
Buffalo, N. Y. « Jamestown, N. Y. + York, Penna + Cleveland, Ohio + Lima, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio » Muncie, Ind, « Indianapolis, Ind. + Detroit, Mich. 


FABRICATION RATING 





READERS REPORT: 





Economic Consequences 
Sirs: 

The article ‘Economic Consequences 
ot a Third World War’ {BW —Apr. 
24'48,p19| is by far the best analysis 
which I have seen on this extremely im- 
portant question. 

J. A. Kruc 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sirs: 

I read with interest your article on 
the Economic Consequences of a Third 
World War [BW—Apr.24'48,p19}, but 
I am forced to question some of the 
conclusions that. you apparently arrived 
at. In the first place, I would like to 
analyze what you refer to as “The 
Squeeze.” You stated that in 1944 the 
nation was producing 75% more than 
in 1939, and you continue to analyze 
the present situation where a propor- 
tionate increase would be impossible 
from the present figures. I am wonder- 
ing what basis you use for determining 
a 75% increase between the years 
1939 and 1944. 

I am a consulting engineer and in 
that capacity I had access to numerous 
plants during the war which were en- 
gaged in war contract business. I can 
quote cases wherein direct manpower 
requirements were grossly exceeded and 
where scrap production amounted to as 
high as 80% of the raw materials enter- 
ing the plant... . 

Under the circumstances, is there any 
wonder that the war cost us ten times 
as much as World War I, and is it any 
wonder that our civilian economy took 
the beating that it did? If that type of 
performance is to be permitted in the 
event of World War III, it will be 
quite obvious that the manpower con- 
trols that you mentioned in your article 
will be a definite necessity But, before 
these controls can be justified, it is my 
opinion that definite steps should be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of the 
terrific waste that was permitted during 
the last war. If the controls you speak 
of are once established a bureaucratic 
government would never surrender the 
power that ensued, and there is no 
question but that this would mean the 
end of the republic as we understand 
it. This situation will duplicate the 
end of the Republic of Rome. A mere 
case of history repeating itself, and we 
certainly can count on an incompetent 
bureaucracy putting square pegs into 
round holes. The most capable man will 
not be used to the greatest advantage 
and we might look forward to the ulti- 
mate result of reverting back to the 
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The faces best known at the banks on Main Street belong to the most sub- 
stantial citizens, those who own the businesses, build the stores and factories, 
own the surrounding farms. In such towns, you'll find the wealth of the 
nation—America’s greatest buying power. 


Readership of news magazines is another sure guide to the leading 
families. In America’s home towns, they prefer news reports that are human, 
unbiased, crisp. That explains why PATHFINDER has attained second place 
among all national news magazines so quickly and first place on Main Street. 


98% of PATHFINDER’S million leader-reader families are subscribers. 


Remember they are also the leaders in America’s wealthiest trading 
centers, where the big farm income goes to market. PATHFINDER is becom- 
ing a great force in American life today. 


Pathfinder 


America’s SECOND LARGEST News Magazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President + also publisher of FARM JOURNAL + Biggest in the Country 








In the smith shop we give apprentices every opportunity to become familiar 
with the work. 
(This cartoon is reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle Catalog of 1888.) 


ONE OF THE biggest concerns in the U. S. A. was about to change from 
metal address plates to Elliott Address Cards. 

The metal address plate man said to the comptroller of this company, ‘‘My 
boys tell me an Elliott Address Card won’t stand up for years of hard service.” 
So this comptroller sent some men around the country to find the truth 
and they returned with Elliott Address Cards that had served for many 
years without the slightest sign of deterioration. 

When the metal address man was told of this, he said, ‘“Well, my boys 
did not believe it was possible.” 

But in spite of this revelation, “The boys”’ still prattle vociferously. 

If you now own old fashioned metal address plate equipment we will change 
your entire metal address plate file including cabinets and filing trays, in 
which we will file the new clean, silent typewriter stencible Elliott Address 
Cards, with your addresses’ stencilled in 
them, all inked up and ready to use, at a 
cost of only 2 cents per address. 

And we would like to send you this $45 
Sample Demonstrating Machine so you 
can realize the tremendous advantages the 
Elliott System will bring to you. 

Ail we ask is that you return it for full 
credit after comparing it with your old 
fashioned Addressing Equipment. 


Two interesting and informative booklets will be sent 
upon request. Simply write, on your business letter- 
head, to The Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
Dept. 5-C, 151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 






















Pharaohs where men were told wh 
trade they might work in... . 

On the other hand, if correcti 
measures are taken so as to assure tl 
economical utilization of our faciliti: 
and resources, there is no question, bi 
that our military needs can be nx 
by the same capacity that was availab| 
during World War II. 

Actually, our facilities and resourc: 
that were wasted in World War II © 
ceeded our needs by 400%. This 400° 
will provide the necessary capacity t: 
provide for the needs of such an emer 
gency. 

Joun J. Meapows 
PROFITROL, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ As to how we arrived at our estimat¢ 

that peak wartime production exceeded 
prewar by about 75%: At present, of 
course, it is impossible to make any 
such estimate on a scientifically impec 
cable basis. Several economists are work 
ing on the problem and hope to com 
up with an answer in a couple of years. 

The bare statistics seem to show a 
much greater increase. For instance, 
the Federal Reserve Board index ros 
from 109 in 1939 to a wartime peak 
of around 239, seeming to indicate that 
production more than doubled. The 
FRB index, of course, takes no account 
of the agricultural and service compo- 
nents of the economy. And even in the 
industrial sector, FRB’s statistical meth- 
ods seem to be such as to overstate the 
kind of shift that occurred between 
1939 and 1944. 

It seemed best, therefore, to use 
Gross National Product figures, rough 
ly deflated for price changes. The de 
flation is pretty rough, but we were 
assured by our technical friends that it 
falls in the same order of magnitude as 
the more sophisticated deflations which 
the Dept. of Commerce, for instance, 
is working on. It probably slightly un- 
derstates the increase of 1944 over 
1939, an error on the side of safety. 

Anyone would have to agree with 
Reader Meadows’ statement that there 
was a lot of waste of both manpower 
and materials in War II. But perhaps he 
overstates the amount of waste. And we 
can’t agree that the same war potential 
could have been obtained by spending 
one-fifth the resources. 

More to the point, however, is this 
question: Is there any reason to believe 
that greater efficiency would actually 
be obtained in another war? And if so, 
could we get it without using controls 
at least as rigid as those we envisage? 

The Business Week article did not 
purport to be an exposition of the 
best way to fight a war. Rather, we 
assumed no unusual degree of intelli- 
gence, foresight, or self-restraint on the 
part of anyone—and tried to analyze 
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« | SHOULD YOUR SALESMAN BEGIN? 
| eC) a ] 
0 ¢ 
ner e 
Ws # 
os It’s no wonder that a salesman sometimes doesn’t know where to begin. Recent 
ded surveys* reveal that at least three key men have a voice in every industrial pur- 
ol chase—have to be sold before the average industrial order is closed! And sales 
in\ e e ° é e e p 
ae interviews are the most costly and time-consuming item in your selling program. 
tk That is why progressive management depends more and more on 
m¢ ‘ " . te 
ars. MECHANIZED SELLING, which uses the high speed and low cost of advertising 
fa to cover the first three steps in manufacturing a sale. This leaves the salesman 
os free to make the most effective use of his productive time. 
“ak MECHANIZED SELLING does the vital but time-consuming chores of 
lat : “he ‘ ‘ ‘ x 
he making preliminary contacts, arousing Interest, and creating preference for 
nt your product. When MECHANIZED SELLING performs these important 
.. mM functions consistently, your salesman can concentrate much more of his 
1€ — ‘on hee , : ‘ 

h. RRy specialized ability and limited working time on the jobs that he alone can 
he do, and do best. 

“Th tia Pa aoe 4 bast Sree bi anes . 

THE END RESULT IS LOWER UNIT COST PER SALE. 





*Summarized in “Mechanized Selling at Work,” a searching 
discussion of this important subject published by McGraw-Hill. 
You can get your free copy simply by asking your McGraw-Hill 
man, or writing for it, today. 





McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION §S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18,N. Y. 


MECHANIZED SELLING 


When your advertising is per 5 
its function (steps 1. | cross 

THE 
ORDER 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pion0vvrs aad Specialists in 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





logic of events. We think the assump 
tion is a sound one. 


not to have this war. 


Much Interest, No Orders Yet 
Sirs: 

We have read your article, “Machine 
Trues Wheels While on Railroad Car” 
BW —Apr.10°48,p70|. We are appre- 
ciative of this publicity. However, there 
is an inference that our success in in 
creasing the backlog of orders in th 
first two months of 1948 has been due 
to the development of this new ma- 
chine. As a matter of fact, up to the 
moment this machine has not progressed 
beyond the development stage and no 
orders have been solicited for it. The 
unusual interest displayed in a product 
not vet marketed is entirely because 
of its attack on a problem which has 
been particularly vexatious for years. 

C. N. WEsLI 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMT. MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Union on the Air 
Sirs: 

The interesting article, “Tower With 
Three — Jobs BW —Apr.17’48,p7 2}, 
states that Western Union's radio beam 
telegraph system is “called Telefax.” 

Telefax is an entirely different matter. 
It is the registered trade name of the 
facsimile method of sending and _ te 
ceiving telegrams, which was developed 
by Western Union engineers. A Tele- 
fax transmitter scans whatever is tvpe 
written, handwritten, or drawn on a 
piece of paper. At a distant location, a 
Telefax recorder makes a pictorial repro- 
duction immediately on dry electro- 
sensitive paper, named “Teledeltos,” 
ready for immediate delivery. 

Western Union’s intercity radio beam 
network, for which the New York- 
Washington-Pittsburgh towers already 
have been erected, provides a large 
number of telegraph channels. It sub- 
stitutes radio towers 30 to 50 miles 
apart for the familiar pole lines. The 
signals pass in a narrow beam from 
tower to tower automatically and in- 
stantaneously. 

Now reversible (two-way) television 
beaming equipment is being installed 
also on the towers between New York 
and Philadelphia to create Western 
Union facilities for the intercity relay- 
ing of television programs. The tele- 
vision service will be ready for use in 
advance on the national political con- 
ventions in Philadelphia. 

Georce P. Ostix 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the steps that any, war government 
would be forced to take by the very 


Perhaps the best thing would be just 
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» | PRODUCTION 





GIANT PRESSES, like this one at Fisher Body, cost less to buy and run if such parts as 


electrical controls are standardized. That has brought a... 


New Field for Standards 


General Motors sponsors a cooperative study, by users and 
makers, of ways to standardize machine tools and other production 
equipment. Its aim: to save money, time, get better performance. 


Detroit manufacturers have figured 
out a way to save money on equip- 
ment. They’re doing it by applying the 
principles of standardization—in a new 
way. 

Generally, trade associations and 

builders of equipment develop stand- 
ards (BW—Feb.8'47,p52). But in De- 
troit, users of equipment are sitting 
in while standards are plotted out. Re- 
sult: lower costs because the users do 
away with “specials,” thus make deliv- 
eries easier, cut maintenance prob- 
lems. 
e Ball-Carrier—General Motors Corp. 
is carrying the ball. Its first drive was 
toward setting up electrical-control 
standards for machine tools and other 
manufacturing equipment (picture, 
above). Next objective: hydraulic-con- 
trol standards. 

G. M.’s drive started about two years 
ago, when it tackled the electrical con- 
trol problem. Now, with that problem 
nearly licked, the company is studying 
the hydraulic-control situation. ‘This 
week it looked as if some real progress 
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would be seen there by late this year. 
e Reasoning—Why G. M.’s big interest 
in machine standards? For one thing, 
the company buys thousands of pieces 
of manufacturing equipment each year. 
Company technicians have always set 
up certain specifications for things, such 
as performance and size, to meet partic- 
ular production needs. Often the “par- 
ticular” costs a lot of money. 

So G.M. figured that if those speci- 

fications have general industry merit, 
they might well be used in all ma- 
chines. That's the basic argument be- 
hind industry-wide standards. 
e Benefits—Such standards, G. M. men 
argue, lead to these cost-cutting bene- 
fits: (1) The machines work better in 
the plant; (2) they are easier to main- 
tain because they are simpler and 
parts are easier to get at; and (3) it’s 
easier to study designs because a uni- 
versal blueprint language is used. 

These advantages go along with lower 
first-cost and better deliveries. 

e Method—To make the whole idea 
workable and realistic, a definite pro- 





PRECISELY 
WHAT IS YOUR 


ust 


recovery 


PROBLEM? 


You call a doctor 


when you’re sick—why not call upon 
engineering specialists to determine 
—and solve—your dust-collection 
problem? In the past 10 years, the 
Buell Engineering Company has de- 
signed and installed thousands of 
dust-collection systems, each plan- 
ned to solve an individual problem. 
Each situation was different, be- 
cause a broad range of industrial 
uses was covered. The engineering 
know-how behind Buell design suc- 
cessfully meets difficult conditions 
imposed by size and shape of avail- 
able space, unusual dust composi- 
tions, and widely varied gas vol- 
umes. Furthermore, the Buell van 
Tongeren design eliminates plug- 
ging. Like more details? They’re all 
in the new 32-page catalog—write: 
Buell Engineering Company, 60 Wall 
Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 








theres An bepenuse 
You CAN Control 





EYE ACCIDENT costs up 18% 


The tragic and unnecessary high costs of eye accidents can be cut— 
by a simple, effective eye protection program. One manufacturer of 
electrical equipment saved $14,000 in two years by installing an 
eye accident prevention program. Why not stack your eye injury 
costs (obvious and hidden) against the modest cost of such a 


program and see how far ahead you'll be! Your nearest AO 


Safety Representative can help you. 


Wanrerurertam OR@}patera) 


Safety i 









SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES 





cecuic is followed. G.M. has b 
doing it this way. 

‘Technicians hold regular meetings 
discuss common problems. A corp< 
tion-wide production engincering § 
tion supervises and directs them. 

Meanwhile, three basic groups (fui 
tioning as corporation committec 
spend good slices of their time 
machinery- and equipment-standards a 
tivity. ‘lhe groups are master m 
chanics, plant engineers, and material 
handling experts. Materials, process¢ 
parts, and engineering practices ar 
standardized by similar groups—wh 
keep the equipment committees up-to 
date on the metallurgical angles o/ 
machine construction. 
¢ Breakdown—Among the master me- 
chanics, 18 separate organizational 
groups have been set up. Each deals 
with a specific type of machine, the 
problems it creates, the improvements 
which can be developed for it. Sim- 
ilarly, there are 11 groups of plant 
engineers, 8 of materials handling men, 
26 of metallurgists. 

Primarily, these groups keep the vari- 

ous divisions of General Motors abreast 
of each other. They are mediums for 
interchange of information at seminars 
where mutual problems are threshed 
out. 
e Spreading the Gospel—But activities 
often go far beyond corporation limits. 
When basic problems exist, these 
groups within General Motors become 
springboards for spreading the gospel 
to all industry. Discussion and action 
first invade other user-companies, then 
supplier-companies. 

Take, for example, the standardiza- 
tion of electrical controls on machine 
tools, now well advanced. The G. M. 
people faced no less than 36 sets of 























G. M. STANDARDIZER: H. R. Boyer, 
head of the Production Engineering Section 
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Standardized design in each size of the 
Package Boiler, from 15,000 to 50,000 
lb of steam per hr, is reflected in 
service-proved performance and lower 
costs to you . . . plus quick delivery. 

Standardization avoids the time and 
cost of engineering each boiler. Your 
order goes directly to the fabricating 
plant where material and partial 
assemblies are immediately available 
from stock. And standardization also 
contributes to simplicity of operation 
and low maintenance .. . both reflected 
in lower steam costs throughout the 
lifetime of the unit. 

Yet these economies of manufacture 
and maintenance are not made at any 
sacrifice of top quality. The C-E Pack- 
age Boiler has each of its elements 












V Standardized Design. 


V Service-proved 
Performance . . . 


V Moderate Cost . . . 


V Quick Delivery... 





Get all these... 
' | with the €-E package boiler 


combined in balanced relationship to 
produce definitely planned operating 
advantages . . . advantages developed 
from a broad experience in designing 
many of the world’s largest steam gen- 
erating units. Moreover, the Package 
Boiler utilizes any of four methods of 
firing . . . spreader stoker, single retort 
underfeed stoker, oil or gas burners. 
(Illustrated is the bare boiler without 
firing equipment.) 

It is not surprising that plants in 
widely different industries have se- 
lected the C-E Package Boiler for top 
performance at minimum cost. Check 
your requirements against the features 
of this modern unit, and remember .. - 


you get the added advantages of moder- 


Partial list of industries that have selected the C-E Package Boiler: 


AUTOMOBILE DAIRY INSTITUTIONS 
BAKERY GLASS LEATHER 
CHEMICAL HOSIERY LINOLEUM 
COLD STORAGE HOSPITAL MACHINERY 





ate cost and quick delivery. _B-220A 
METALS PAPER SUGAR 
OL RAILROADS TEXTILE 
PACKING RUBBER TOBACCO 
PAINTS STEEL UTILITY 








COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. * N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sewage Incineratior 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 


While You're 
Enjoying the 
Summer... 


' 

*% With vacations cutting in, you 
probably won’t decide during the 
summer to move to or build in 
Indiana. But that needn’t keep you 
from thinking about it. In fact, 
it’s a pretty good time for some 
careful consideration. 

We can’t advance all the argu- 
ments here, but we might mention 
some worth thinking about. For 
example: (1) Indiana is close to 
raw materials and to markets; (2) 
the labor situation is unusually 
good, thanks to sound leadership 
on both sides; (3) the State has 
no bonded indebtedness and im- 
poses no penalty on progress. 
Send for the free booklet . . . read 
the Indiana industrial story... 
and decide at leisure that Indiana 
offers you a fine place to locate. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
ae 71 Industrial Location 
\ 





« Send for this. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


poet 
aaa Loe avon 


Indus 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . . DEPT. B-38 
STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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electrical specifications for machine 
tools going to auto companies. 

So company people met with repre- 

sentatives of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Assn. Together, they 
worked out a single set of “specs” for 
all electrical components on machine 
tools. This standardization proved so 
effective that G.M. began thinking 
about similar electrical standardization 
for all industrial equipment. 
e Get-Together—Company people once 
more swapped their ideas on what was 
wanted and what would work out best 
in. practice. The user-companies with 
similar problems were invited in. They 
included other car makers and com- 
panies in different fields—such as farm 
implement builders. 

At these meetings, G. M. men ana- 
lyzed the problem and reported their 
solution, Other user-companies mulled 
over the recommendations and threw 
in ideas of their own. The result: an in- 
dustry-wide approach to the problem. 

e Suppliers Join—At this point, sup- 
pliers and supplier groups joined the 
sessions in a Joint Industry Confer- 
ence. Manufacturers of the type of 


equipment under study, of course, were 
included; so were trade groups. At 
the Joint Industry Conference on elec- 
trical standards last February, for exam- 
ple, 94 technicians took part. 

They came from nine groups—the 


National Michigan Tool Builders Assn., 


It took a “gas mask” to put this Allis-Chal- 
mets’ tractor to work at the Cardin (Okla.) 
mine of Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting 
Co. Carbon monoxide exhaust from the 
engine was a safety hazard underground. 
So an oxygen tank and special controls were 


mf 





Oxygen Clears the Air for Work 





the Machinery Press Builders Assn 
welder manutacturers, industrial fy; 


nace manutacturers, the Canadiai 
Standards Assn., the Hydro-Electri 


Commission of Ontario, the Nation. 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn., and at 
tomobile companies, including Genera 
Motors itself. 

e Still Going—This job is still und 
way. Conclusions reached thus fa 
were further refined on May 11, i 
sessions joined by members of th 
National Electrical Manufacture: 
Assn. On June 15, another meeting wi 
be held with technicians from the R« 
sistance Welder Manufacturers Assn 
the Industrial Furnace Manufacture: 
Assn., and the Mechanical Press Build 
ers Assn. 

This long study is to end next Sept 
2 and 3, in a Joint Automotive Indus 
try Conference. At that time the auto 
people, and machine tool and equip 
ment men, should have their recom 
mendations ready. 

The process is obviously slow. That, 
in fact, is the one criticism leveled at 
it by participants who aren't in the 
automotive industry. But General Mo- 
tors people feel that the work can’t 
be done properly in shorter time. 

e Hydraulic Standards—A parallel chain 
of events has been gving on with 
hydraulic standards for machine tools. 
The schedule calls for sessions be- 
tween the automotive people and the 








mounted at the rear of the tractor, By 
feeding oxygen into the exhaust manifold 
of the diesel engine, inflammable gases 
were ignited. Burning changed the carbon 
monoxide into harmless carbon dioxide, 
which could be discharged into the air. 
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A New Name for a PUBLIC SERVICE 
a With the approval of its stockholders, the name of 

% Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation has been changed fo 
3 THE COLUMBIA 

a GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


uIp 
Om 


hat, 


Pe Since the Corporation divested itself of its r ty eee SON en ae q 

Ao- e.ectrical properties under the provisions 

n't | P aot rm ae nls sti COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM serves | 
‘ an ; , 

. Se. 8 tite | 1,000,000 homes, businesses and in- I 
an Act, the new name becomes more descrip- I ae : , | 
ith ae ’ | dustries with natural gas directly ! 
ils. tive of the System’s functions in public ; heongti des. cnn: dinetinetion Mass, 
re- . 
he — and another 800,000 customers 

The Corporation and its operating sub- through wholesale deliveries to 
sidiaries have long been known, unofficially, | other utilities in cities such as Wash- 
as the COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM. Now, ington, a C., Cincinnati and Day- 
with the formal approval at the Annual — re oo i — de- 
Stockholders Meeting on April 29th at | HVORRG-29). Sennen eae: Sens 08 Gan | 

ale | through some 31,000 miles of trans- I 
Wilmington, Delaware, the new corporate | aa SAR Seas | 
: f | mission and distribution lines. The | 
title becomes official. | ’ | 

| System is even now preparing to de- 

liver by 1950 in excess of 300 billion 

| cubic feet of natural gas annually. 7 
| 

|| COLUMBIA | 

SYSTEM Us cnicsnen-esesto-senicesie imme eienllieaipn tae atiodaen ate wn vasa ce siniininnaninamee-ateil | 
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THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company The Ohio Fuel Gas Company United Fuel Gas Company 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation Eastern Pipe Line Company Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation Big Marsh Oil Company 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation Central Kentucky Natural Gos Company Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 

Amere Gas Utilities Company Gettysburg Gas Corporation 
Binghamton Gas Works The Preston Oil Company 
Virginian Gasoline & Oil Company 





Cumberland and Ailegheny Gas Company 
Home Gas Company The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Union Gasoline & Oil Corporation 
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LURIA 


STANDARD 


BUILDINGS 


A balanced line of Standard Buildings 


to satisfy every industrial need 


Luria offers a complete line of Stand- 
ard Buildings specifically planned 
to be adaptable for all industrial 
requirements. Several basic types 
in a wide range of sizes can be used 
individually or in a variety of com- 


binations. 


Luria buildings are permanent 
structures fabricated from heavy 
structural steel and designed to com- 
ply with the latest building codes, 


e UNIT WIDTHS 
40° to 100° 


e LENGTH ADJUST- 
ABLE IN INCRE- 
MENTS OF 20° 


e CLEARANCE AT EAVES 12’ to 20° 


A choice in 
the use of 
collateral 
materials 
and the lo- 
cation and 








type of doors and windows increases 
the utility and allows complete free- 
dom in architectural treatment. 


LURIA ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 

1734 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 3, Iinois 





Hyurauuc r’tess Builders Assn. on May 
26, another conference including a 
roup from the Resistance Welders 
anufacturers Assn. on June 29. A 
full-dress Joint Industry Conference on 
Sept. 20 to 21 will approve any de- 
cisions reached. 
© Other Projects—H. R. Boyer (picture, 
page 62), director of the Production 


Lngineering Section at G. M., heads u 
the organization and development < 
the company’s equipment standard 
His department now has on its boo} 
numerous other standards project 
These include: (1) pressroom standard 
(2) carbide tools; (3) machine-tool spi: 
dle adapters; and (+) both ferrous an 
nonferrous metals, among others. 


Gas Turbines for Autos 


One British company has model on test; another is about 
to have. Successful transformation from aircraft type is due to use 
of two turbines instead of one. Production now No. 1 problem. 


LONDON-It begins to look as 

though the British are out in front 
in the race to get gas turbines into 
motorcars. 
e Evidence—Last week there was con- 
crete evidence of that fact—and not in 
the form of sketches or blueprints, 
either. ‘Two companies were publicly 
talking about their progress. One, the 
Rover Co., Ltd., of Solihull, Birming- 
ham, has a 100-hp. unit on test. The 
other, Centrax Power Units Ltd., Ac- 
ton, London, had a 160-hp. model on 
display at the British Industries’ Fair 
(BW—May15’48,p126). 

The gas turbine, with its potentials 
in weight-saving, fuel economy, and 
ease of maintenance, has intrigued de- 
signers for years (BW—Apr.12°47,p56). 
It first went to work during World 
War II. Since then, engineers have 
been trying feverishly to adapt its prin- 
ciples to use in power plants and loco- 
motives, in addition to the proven use 
in aircraft. In America, motorcar ap- 
plication is still a dream of the future. 
® Problems—But the gas turbine (al- 
though simple in theory) isn’t easy to 
manufacture; it poses plenty of prob- 
lems in materials and processing. And 
reducing it to the size needed for a 
motorcar or bus complicates things. 

A turbine blade is made to precision 

contours and close dimensional toler- 
ances. For aircraft use, it is about three 
inches long; the same blade in a motor- 
car engine would have to be about the 
size of a dime—yet just as precise in 
dimension and shape. 
e Production Near—So the No. 1 prob- 
lem for the British is going to be set- 
ting up production machinery to al- 
low precision manufacture. The Rover 
Co. is nearer the stage by a year, as 
compared with Centrax. 

Centrax hasn’t tested its engine yet; 
it will next week. Rover has had its 
job on the test bench for over 60 
hours. And, according to rumor, it 
also has the engine out on the road 
in a Rover chassis. 

e Similar Design—Both the Rover and 
the Centrax follow similar lines of de- 


sign. They are scaled down from air- 
craft engines. But they differ from 
plane engines in one important re 
spect: They use two turbines instead 
of one. 

The single turbine-wheel in the air- 
plane engine does two jobs: it drives 
(1) the air compressor that furnishes 
pressurized air for fuel combustion; and 
(2) the prop (or its energy is exhausted 
as a jet-stream). 

In the motorcar designs, one turbine 

drives just the compressor; a second (on 
a separate shaft) supphes power to 
the wheels. But both are driven by 
the energy from expanding gases which 
come from kerosene being burned 
with highly-compressed air. The Rove: 
unit has a single combustion chamber. 
In the Centrax there is a series of com 
bustion chambers arranged around thc 
engine. 
e Torque Trouble—Key to the succes: 
ful transformation of the aircraft typ¢ 
to auto use, according to British tech 
nicians, is the use of two turbines 
instead of one. Cars and trucks take 
plenty of torque (rotational force) to 
start up. That’s why they have low 
and second gearing. But the torque 
characteristics of the single-turbine type 
of aircraft gas turbine aren’t suitable 
for use in an automobile engine. This 
is true because at low speeds the com- 
pressor absorbs most of the torque, even 
though the engine can furnish high 
torque at low speed. 

In the two-turbine type, the com 
pressor unit operates independently oi 
the vehicle’s load and power require- 
ments. Thus, the power-turbine, on 
its own shaft, can develop its normal 
high torque at low speeds. This scheme 
does away with all gearchanging ex- 
cept reverse. 

e The Rover Engine—Limited details 
of the two designs are available. In 
the Rover engine, the turbine wheel 
is only 5 in. in diameter, according 
to Autocar, a weekly British motoring 
journal. The turbine runs at 55,000 
r.p.m.; it has been run at 70,000 r.p.m. 
Rover’s overall dimensions are 36 in 
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an PIPES’ PENICILLIN BROTH | 


| Plasit lo Glia 








HIS twin-cylinder Fruehauf Tank-Trailer literally 

“pipes” many thousand gallons of Penicillin broth 
a day between two Indianapolis plants of the well 
known Eli Lilly Company—probably the only Trailer 
operation of its kind in America today. 


Moving 3200 gallons per load to final processing 
equipment, this Fruehauf works continuously as an 
important link in the production of the nation’s 
number-one medical product, at the present time. 


By adopting the modern Trailer method of hauling, 
Lilly moves big gallonage over city streets. Bigger 
loads mean many savings. Trips are reduced — one 
truck and Tank-Trailer combination doing the work @ Why operate three trucks when you can do 
of at least three small tank-trucks. Original cost and as much or more hauling with a single truck and 
upkeep are less. And, one unit, in place of three or three Fruehauf Trailers—and do it faster, at less 


‘ ‘shane : ? 
more, relieves congestion in busy city traffic. cost? On a shuttle basis, the truck pulls one 
Trailer while the others are loading or unload- 


While this is a unique operation, equal economies ing. There’s no idle stand-by time—power units 
are effected by Trailers in all hauling jobs. Fruehaufs, can work and earn constantly. 
supplied in many models, form a big part of produc- 
tion lines and serve as distribution “belts” for all 
types of goods. Your nearest Fruehauf representative 
can give you scores of interesting examples. “ 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers f — Bom aggudiay A gv meag nes 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY | <u monies aed conten Shy Precboe! exles cussed 


DETROIT 32 * LOS ANGELES 11 more than 3 times those of its nearest competitor. 


TORONTO (WESTON) ONTARIO 
77 Factory Service Branches 




















































It’s an Easier 





Row to Hoe... 












It’s easier because International Harvester’s Lift- 
All uses the power of the engine to raise and lower 
cultivators, plows and other direct-connected im- 
plements . . . saving time and backache for the 















operator. 


Working for the farmer, too, in the Lift-All hy- 
draulic pump—as in many other farm machines— 





are compact, high-capacity Torrington Needle 
Bearings . .. providing smooth anti-friction opera- 
tion ... reducing power consumption . . . lowering 
maintenance and lubrication costs... giving longer 
service life. 

Indeed, Needle Bearings make it an “easier row 
to hoe”’ for user, dealer and manufacturer alike... 
performance is better, sales appeal greater, con- 
struction costs lower. So call on our engineers to 
help you apply the advantages of these efficient 


anti-friction units to your equipment. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. ° South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TORRINGTON ///2// BEARINGS 






Needle - Spherical Roller - Straight Roller - Tapered Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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long; 18 in. wide; 20 in. high, thus \ | 
fit the present size-range of Rover c. , 

The Rover Co.’s experience with . , 
turbines dates from early in the \ 
when it helped adapt the early W)) 
tle design to an advanced stage 
combat aircraft use. 

e The Centrax Engine—The Centr. 
engine also shows aero-engine infi, 
ence. Centrax’s design team was [1 
several years on the staff of Powe 
Jets, Ltd. Power Jets is a Govern 
ment-owned company that inherit 
the reservoir of know-how (and 

the patent ri,its) stemming from ti 
wartime British Government’s backing 
of the Whittle turbine developmen 

Only the turbo-compressor part of 
the Centrax was shown at the fair, 
but the power turbine part has becn 
completed and the gearbox is we! 
along. Total compression ratio is 5.8 to 
1. Compressor blades and casing ax 
aluminum alloy; combustion chamber; 
are a special nickel-chrome alloy. | 
haust gas from the turbo-compress«: 
drives the independent,  single-stag: 
power turbine. The latter reportedly can 
deliver 160 hp. at 35,000 r.p.m. This i, 
cut to 5,000 r.p.m. through gearing 
e Nickel-Chrome Used—In the com 
pressor-driving turbine, the blades ar 
of nickel-chrome alloy. Power-turbin: 
blades are of a slightly lower-grack 
nickel-chrome alloy. Materials specs. 
according to the engineers, may chang: 
as the design develops. 

The Centrax engine is about 60 in 

long, and about 17 in. in diameter. 
Total weight is between 300 and 350) 
Ib. 
e Optimism—British engineers ar 
optimistic about the future of thei 
radical motor design. They admit that 
they face problems in: (1) component 
parts’ manufacture to extremely clos: 
tolerances; (2) materials’ behavior un 
der high temperatures; and (3) high 
fuel consumption. But they are mov 
ing right ahead with manufacturing 
plans. 


et 

New owner of Milwaukee Hydraulics 
Corp. is Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee Hydraulics, 7925 
W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, makes 
the Hydro-Crane, a truck-mounted hy- 
draulically operated crane. Bucyrus wil! 
add that design to its line of earth-moy 
ing equipment. 

Tapered nylon paint bristles, in 
lengths of 34 in. and under, have been 
cut $1.50 a Ib. in price by du Pont. ‘Tic 
reduction amounts to 30%. Longe: 
bristles—which du Pont says are alread) 
below the price of competitive hog 
bristles—will stay at their previous price 
levels. One result of the price move 
Consumers will get more nylon-bristled 
paint brushes. 
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THIS WILL HOLD A BUTTON 
ON YOUR. SHIRT 


Of course it takes some fixing to put a raw boll of cotton in- 
to the shape of thread for holding a button on your shirt. In fact, 
it’s quite a process—the manufacture of textiles. Electric power 
plays an important and essential part in this process—as it does 
in all industry. 

Transformers — the agents that convert electric power into 
usable voltages—are supplied to the textile industry in great 
number by Wagner. In all industries, Wagner Transformers give 
dependable, efficient service . . . service that has built a reputa- 


tion for trouble-free, durable performance under all conditions. 


Should you need transformers, or any other 
products made by Wagner, consult the nearest of 
our 29 branch offices or write to the Wagner 
Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








NEW PRODUCTS 


Portable Lifter 


A portable floor crane will help make 
light work out of heavy lifting jobs in 
garages, factories, and warehouses. The 
maker: Manzel, Inc., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 

The crane has two rear casters and 
two large-diameter wheels mounted on 
the frame; rough floors or sharp turns 
can’t upset the balance. A single han- 
dle doubles as a steering shaft and 
pumping lever. 

Braces, reaching from the base to the 
top of the crane, support the mast. 
Booms of various lengths and styles can 
be interchanged to fit load require- 
ments. Twin pumping cylinders give 
steady lifting power with minimum ef- 
fort; capacity is 1 ton. ‘To lower the 
load, there are dual valve controls on 
the handle and mast. Manzel says the 
crane can be steered easily in tight aisle 
space; the roller base is Pistese 4 8%9 
e Availability: 10 days. 


Easy-to-Move Scale 

Weighing bulky, heavy materials can 
be easy with a scale it has developed, 
says National Scale Co., 43 Mill St., 
Springfield, Mass. Mounted on hued 
and 4-ft.-high legs, the scale can be 
rolled over boxes, barrels or drums 
that have to be weighed. Clamps are 
fastened on the rim of the container 
and a hydraulic lift swings the load 
clear ” ‘the floor. Direct weight or 
count readings are shown on the indi- 
eating head. 

In weighing or counting items as 
they leave production lines, the scale 
can be rolled to the line, the items 
weighed or counted. Then the pieces 
can be moved to the stock room right 
on the scale. 

Models now in production have a 
capacity of 1,000 lb. The number of 
items weighed is shown on a separate 


70 





indicator. Clamps or “grabs” will pick 
up a variety of containers, including 
boxes, barrels, bales, and crates. For 
fragile packages, platforms can be sup- 
lied. 

@ Availability: two to three weeks. 


Nylon Carpeting 

Nylon moves into another field—floor 
covcring—with the Splendante. The 
ca et, designed for the home, has a 
pile completely woven of du Pont 
nylon. 

Nye-Wait Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
announcing the development, cites sev- 
eral advantages: It can be cleaned easily 
with soap and water; it is nonflammable 
(the pile will melt under fire, but won’t 
support the flame); it can be stored, if 
clean, without any special protection 
against moths. 

Colors include beige, gray, and pastel 


green. The carpeting has a five-ply cot- 
ton back. 

e Availability: delivery starting in 
August. 


Hydraulic Power Package 


Lots of hydraulic equipment nor- 
mally using electric power has to per- 
form a long way from electric lines. 
Sc Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.'s Hydro- 
Power Division designed its “Paul Bun- 
yan, Jr.,” a power unit to work from a 
gasoline engine. The air-cooled engine 
is mounted on top of the hydraulic 
equipment. Thus, in one piece, you 
have a power source for jobs anywhere— 
on construction, lumbering, or mining 
operations. 

The equipment supplies 3 gal. of oil 
per min. at 1,000 psi.; the operating 
valve can be set at forward, neutral, 
and reverse positions. Check and te- 
lief valves are built into the main valve 
body. Only two operating-line connec- 
tions have to be made to ready the 
unit for work. Permanent suction and 
return lines are installed between the 
pump and tank. Over-all dimensions: 
16 in. by 28 in. by 36 in. The manufac- 
turer, Hydro-Power, Inc., is at Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


@ Availability: immediate. 


Compact Computer 

Most electronic computers take up 
so much room that special facilities 
have to be set up to house them. 
Reeves Instrument Corp.’s Reac, how- 
ever, is small enough (80 in. wide, 85 
in. high) to fit an average engineer- 
ing office. The unit takes up about as 
much floor two ordinary 


desks. 


space as 


One Reac solves most usual ¢ jg 
neering problems; several Reacs 
be connected or used with auxi 
equipment to handle special prob 
The device is about as accurate as 
engineer's slide rule. The slide «ui 
however is used chiefly for miultip! 
tion; Reac’s main job is solving 
multaneous differential equations. 
can be used to design airplanes, au 
mobiles, bridges, even electronic co 
puters. 

The Reac operates by manipulating 
electzical voltages in accordance with 
the mathematical operations it has 
perform. To solve an equation, the cn 
gineer connects the units of the co: 
puter as a telephone operator con 
nects lines at a switchboard. The uni 
are connected in the same _ relation 
to each other as the terms of the equa 
tion; voltages in the computer then 
vary in accordance with the equation 
to give an answer. The result is plotted 
as a curve by a recorder. The ie goa 


‘ 


address: 215 E. 91st St., New York 2 
N. Y. 
e Availability: 90 days. 





Electric Register 


Clary Multiplier Corp. has launched 
an all-electric cash register. Features 
of the C-] model: a five-way electric 
lock, stainless steel cash drawer 
mounted on six roller-bearings, locked 
in rewind unit to protect the record 
of daily transactions. 

The keyboard of the register gives 
commodity identification or code desig- 
nation of the person making the sale. 
When the machine is locked in the 
“cash” position, an item has to be 
printed before the drawer will open. 
Paidouts are printed in red; they arc 
subtracted automatically from the ‘daily 
total. Here’s how the five-way lock works: 

(1) In the “cash” position, totals, 
subtotals, and rewind unit are locked. 

(2) In the “drawer” position, the 
register operates | manually. 

(3) The “open” position unlocks the 
total and subtotal bars, also frees the 
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rewind cover to allow the operator to 
remove the tape. 

(4) The “add” position turns the de- 
vice into an adding machine for in- 
yentories, tax work, and payrolls. 

(5) The “lock” position locks all 
operations, cuts off the power. 

The company address: N. Main & 
Power Sts., Los Angeles. 
e Availability: two weeks. 


Quick-Working Door Jig 

Hanging doors has always been a 
slow business. The time it takes to 
get hinges on the door and jamb in 
the right places makes it a costly one as 
well. Universal Spécialties Co., King 
and Franklin Sts., Pottstown, Pa., now 
thinks it can do a faster and cheaper 
job with the Zern door jig. 

The jig cuts hinge recesses in the 
door and jamb at the same time. Work 
can be done on the job, or parts can 
be precut at the shop or lumber yard. 
Recesses for the lock plate and keeper 
plate can be cut in the same way. 

The jig can handle doors of any size 
and frames of any thickness. Changes 
from right to left-hand doors and from 
wide to narrow jambs are easy. Weight 
of the unit: 35 Ib. 
¢ Availability: three to six months. 


ES. 


Monel sheets for roofing have been 
improved. International Nickel Co., 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, says 
the new types are softer in temper, 
easier to bend, seam, and solder. 

Aluminum ironing table made by 
Gary Steel Products Corp., Housewares 
Division, Norfolk, Va., weighs only 8 lb. 
A work holder slides out from the 
board to keep flatwork from dragging 
on the floor. 

Battery charger plugs into any 110 v. 
ac. outlet, gives new life to “A” 
batteries used in hearing aids. The 
maker: Mecon Products, Inc., 2176 
W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43. 

Electrical wire covered with enamel 
or similar insulating coatings strips 
easily with Formula 21. Dip the wire 
in the liquid, then wipe off the insula- 
tion with a rag. The maker: Aircraft- 
Marine Products, Inc., North 4th St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Improved boom drop for Automatic 
Equipment Mfg. Co.’s agricultural 
sprayer directs the spray below the 
leaves of row crops. Spraying at the 
lower level is said to be more effective 
in weed killing. The company address: 
Pender, Neb. 

Press designed for roll-leaf stamping 
marks materials ranging from fabrics 
to vulcanized fibers at speeds from 10 
to 60 impressions per min. Peerless Roll 
Leaf Co., Inc., Union City, N. J., is 


the manufacturer. 
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HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


"LET THEM 


t\ 





‘f ay " Us 


EAT CAKE™* 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 


La & a eh, 


ge eg See Be ca —— 


“the container is part 


of the product” 





+»-and a very important part indeed! Important 
because the proper containers... General 
Engineered Shipping Containers...assure 
positive protection and reduced packing and 


shipping costs. 


And, here’s why: they’re compact—no space 
is wasted. They’re lightweight yet extra strong 
—no materials are wasted! They’re actually a 


“part of the product.” 


If you are faced with a packing problem, or 
if you would like to consider improving your 
present container, write us today. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to help you. Also send for 


your free copy of ““The General Box.” 


*Marie Antoinette (1755-1793), Queen of France. 
When told that her suffering subjects had no bread, 
it is reported that she said: “Let them eat cake.” 


GENERAL sox company . 


Lxwkwewn] 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwavkee 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, 


Conti | Box Company, inc.: Ht 





, Dallas. 




























General 
Wirebound General 
Crate Nailed Box 





General Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 


General 
All-Bound Box 


Gener alift 





General 
Corrugated 
Box Pallet 





. engineered shipping 
containers 
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The Travelers Insurance Companies handle more than half a million 
employee claims every year. They offer safety engineering and sickness 
prevention services that enable employers to earn substantial rate 
credits ... thus cutting the cost of employee insurance. For 14 years, 
The Travelers have used the pages of Business Week to tell manage- 
ment about their many insurance services. 

The reason isn’t hard to find. Leading insurance advertisers know 
that Business Week reaches a very high concentration of Management- 
men... men who decide what types of insurance their firms need, and 
with what companies it will be placed. Also, these men have high in- 
comes, and are big buyers of personal insurance. 

In a nutshell: Advertising dollars invested in Business Week “work 
harder,” produce more, because— 
















WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
A MANAGEMENT-MAN ...WELL INFORMED 
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— what Executone 
Intercommunication 
can do for your 
business! 


Your Executone Distributor 
will Arrange a Demonstration 
in Your Own Office! 

HERE YOU ARE—instant voice contact with 
key personnel, pushbutton production 
control! Use it under actual working con- 
ditions! See how Executone gets action— 
increases executive output, increases labor 

productivity, cuts overhead! 
Just One Feature of the 


Complete 


. 
Local Service 
offered only by 
Executone! 
e@ Your authorized Executone Distributor 
and his staff of engineers plan and install 
Executone Inter-communication that’s 
custom made... based on your operation 
methods, layout, communication needs. He 
guarantees Executone unconditionally... 
with immediate servicing, standard parts 
and units for expansion and replacement. 


Distributors in 106 principal cities. Mail 
the coupon—now! No obligation. 


XECUW/ONE 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
— GR 
| Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. E-5 l 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
J = Without obligation, please let me have— 
10 The name of my local Distributor 
| 1 New booklet, “How to Solve 
Communication Problems” 
i Name. 
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MARKETING 


HIS 1S YOUR DESIGN SHEST 
AUST, DROOL HOW MUCH YOU WORLD BE WRLUNG TO PAT KOR YOUR NEW CAR THEN 





DHE TALLY COLUMN AT THE GNT TERE ARE LUNES OM WEEN TO PUT THE PRICE OF THOTE 
YOU CHOOSE 1 BURDING YOUR CAR. HOW GO AMEAD AND GUILD THE CAR YOU 
An wosEE BUY. 
E THE TYPES AND STYLES OF BODIES: WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 
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COMVERTIALE $460, STARDOM Wagon $740 
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You've designed your car! Wow total the tally columa «+s 
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parent? Welt, i the total caxt of your cae ie toe high or ton low try it eusiz viing the other hail of the telly calumn Then we can note 
wee ed cues au ne be one oa (Whee we design © car, we can't change it fore yeor-see why we ext your hnlp?t 

SURE TO FILL IN THE "NO SIGHATURE” SECTION ON BACK OF THE TALLY COLUMN 
WHEN YOU HAVE FIMISHED, JUST TEAR OFF THE TALLY COLUMN, FOLD IT, DROP IT IN THE MAIL. 














FILLED-IN CIRCULAR tells Ford what one car buyer wants. Thousands answer as. . . 


Ford Asks Some Questions 


Market analysis and sales promotion are combined in novel 
quiz. Market research department also launches studies to help 
company forecast sales and fix sales quotas. 








When the American car buyer totted 
up the prices in the two columns of 
the lord questionnaire, he found out— 
and Ford Motor Co. found out—one 
thing: His tastes are bigger than his 
pocketbook. 

How Ford dredged up this informa- 
tion is the story of what one company 
is doing differently to get a_ sharp 
slant on the auto market and to learn 
what customers want. 

e Shooting Too High—Ford put out a 
folder that gave car owners a chance 
to “design” their new cars on paper; 


they could also price different-sized 
engines, chassis, and accessories (BW— 
Dec.6’47,p42). Then the owner put 
down how much he wanted to pay for 
a new car. Next he checked his wants 
and added up their costs. In each case 
his total was way above his target price. 

But Ford provided a second column, 
so the customer could revise his choices 
to get nearer his price. But most of 
their second tries weren’t much _ bet- 
ter. The total was still considerably 
above target prices. This the company 
felt, indicated that car owners want 
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certain things in their cars no matter 
what the price. 

e The Figures Show—The circulars are 
divided into three groups: low price, 
medium price, and high- to medium- 
high price range. Which group the 
owner's answer falls into depends on the 
rice range of his present car. 

The average target price for those 
in the lower-priced range was $1,501. 
On the first tally, this price rose to 
$1,819. By cutting down accessories, 
the answermen brought the score down 
to $1,713—about 14% higher than the 
target. 

The medium-priced car drivers shot 
for a $1,709 target. On their first try 
they hit $2,024. The second try came 
down to $1,927—about 12.8% above 
the target. The high to medium-high 
priced car drivers wanted to pay $1,865 
for their cars. The first tally was 
$2,232; the second went down to 
$2,107, still about 13% too high. 





MARKET RESEARCHER at Ford: H. D. 
Everett, Jr. His main laboratory: the public 


Accessories most commonly de- 
manded on the circulars (in order of 
preference) were: heaters, radios, seat 
covers, turn indicators, and overdrive. 
¢ New Marketing Deal—Obviously, the 
Ford folder isn’t just a market analysis. 
It contains more than a touch of sales 
promotion. In that respect it is rather 
new as an example of research tech- 
niques. Actually, the whole sphere of 
sales study is something new in Ford 
merchandising. Until recently its mar- 
ket research consisted mostly of col- 
lecting sales data, and little more. 

But a few years ago the new deal at 
Ford saw the need for something 
broader than mere data. This was the 
thinking: People want more than an 
eficient cheap car. They want up-to- 
date styling, more color choice, safety, 
and comfort (BW—Dec.1 3’47,p50). 

* New Department—To line up these 
demands in the right order of impor- 
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You can build now — 
quickly, economically, with 


McCLOSKEY — 


complete construction service 
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Construction service, fast and at fair cost is the founda- | 
tion of an industrial building service that is winning 
preference among expanding industries. It is a complete 
construction plan offered by the McCloskey Company 
of Pittsburgh to progressive concerns that want to get | 
into their new plants—and into production—as soon 
as possible. 

The McCloskey organization, specialists in indus- 
trial building, give careful consideration to production 
flow, then recommend the right building layout for 
the particular operation. 

As a client, you—like many others—will find that 
McCloskey Construction Service is a valuable time 
and money saver in your expansion program. To get 
the complete McCloskey story, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below at once. We will give you 
information promptly without obligation. 





McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


The McCloskey Company 
3401 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


| Please send the McCloskey Story. We are thinking of a new building to cover 


sq. ft. It will be used for 





NAME AND TITLE 
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wears a face 
like this ... 


In telling time () in measuring speed 
in measuring pressure 


perature 


@ in calculating tem- 
the dial face has proved 


the most satisfactory, the modern way of providing instantly-readable 
measurements. And when it comes to dimensional gaging, many cost- 


conscious plant managers now know that Dial Indicator Gages cut 
down seconds and rejects H save time and eliminate re-inspections. 


Here is the modern inspection 
method that enables workers to 
see dimensions instead of feeling 
for them. They know not only 
whether the work is off, but the 
exact amount that it is off. And Dial 
Indicators have now been built into 
so diverse a range of gages, that 
there is a type for virtually every 
production problem involving di- 
mensional control. Your control 
limits may be fine or coarse; Dial 
Indicator Gages give you accuracy 
and speed. 

Pictured below — for example — 
is a Caliper Type Indicating Gage 
for checking outside dimensions. 
(Other models are made for inside 


dimensions.) These caliper gages 
are fast, handy and convenient to 
use. With the arms designed to 
your specific requirements, they 
permit measurement over, under 
or around all types of obstructions. 
You read the Dial Indicator and 
know at once if the dimension is 
right. For full details, please write 
for illustrated Bulletin #32. 

We make both regular and cus- 
tom-built gages to meet the needs 
of users in hundreds of industries. 
For highly specialized needs, we 
also make Air Gages and Auto- 
matic Electronic Sorting Gages. 
Our collective experience is avail- 
able to you — through the Federal 
Field Representative in your terri- 
tory or direct from our design de- 
partment and factory. You may 
save both time and money by call- 
ing upon this experience. 


YOUR PROFIT DECISION IS Visille* PRECISION 





FEDERAL | 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1144 Eddy St., Providence 1, R.1. 


*The use of Dial Indicator Gages—visible precision— 
lowers inspection costs, raises production. Federal 
Products Corporation is America’s largest maker of 
both regul 
air, electronic — for the measurement of single and 
multiple dimensions. 


car and custom-built gages — mechanical, 


Represented in Canada by Rudel Machinery Company, Ltd. 





tance and keep a finger on the pu ic 
pulse, Ford set up a market resea 
department within the sales departm« \t 
H. D. Everett, Jr., formerly with Ti 
Inc., was recruited to organize and h: id 
the new department. 

Everett has 17 people working w ¢) 
him—a small number considering | 
size of their job. The group gets arou 
this by hiring outsiders to do field wo 
the staff directs field research and int: 
prets findings. 

Probably the most dramatic work i 

what the department’s product reseai 
section does. Its activities bloom int: 
such end-products as the customer-prct- 
erence folder and its findings. But othic: 
sections have done a job in the depart 
ment’s two short years of life. 
e Market and Sales—The market and 
sales research section, as its name im 
plies, compiles all types of data—market 
bases of distribution, registration fig 
ures, prices and specifications, types anc 
numbers of financed new-car transac 
tions, and geographical analysis. 

The geographical analysis, For 
thinks, may be the first of its kind. Bos 
ing it is Dr. Joseph Russell, professor 0 
industrial geography at Syracuse Uni 
versity. The analysis will cover al] cai 
sales in every county in the country fo: 
a 10-year period, from 1932 to 1941. 
Findings se help no end in deter 
mining variations in automobile sales 
cycles. ‘They'll also help the company to 
forecast sales and fix sales quotas with 
considerable accuracy. And they will 
show what areas can stand new dealer- 
ships—where there’s a high degree of 
customer concentration—or areas where 
dealer territories overlap. 

Throughout the department, the re- 

searchers call on college laboratories for 
help. 
. How Do You Sit?—The University of 
Michigan has in hand a study of seat- 
ing comfort for the product research sec- 
tion. One of the department's basic be- 
liefs: Just because the driver’s compart- 
ment evolved naturally from the cai 
riage, it isn’t necessarily the best. 

Anthropologists and anatomists are 

putting their heads together to find out 
the best organization of control, design. 
and placement of instruments. They 
will decide, for example, which colors 
and shapes provide easiest visibility in 
dials, what windshield position best 
cuts down glare. They have even started 
a study of bone breakage i in the human 
body. One interesting discovery so far: 
Bone breakage follows a different pat 
tern on the Continent than in the U.S. 
—because of differences in car design. 
e Fatigue Tests—At Northwestern Uni 
versity, the Institute for Human Abili 
ties 1s adapting aptitude tests for ca: 
driveability or fatigue ratings. 

Women may get a break from thes« 
tests—which are all broken down by sex 


The thinking behind the breakdown i: 
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that cars Lave been designea tor men; 
maybe they should be cnanged to suit 
women, too. 

e Interview on Wheels—One way to 
find out why a customer buys one car 
and not another is by demonstration in- 
terviews. Ford takes new Chevrolet and 
Plymouth buyers for rides in new Fords; 
a Cadillac buyer gets a ride in a Lin- 
coln. ‘There the driver gets a quizzing: 
what does he like about the Ford car? 
What doesn’t he like? Why did he buy 
the competitive car instead of the lord? 
Sometimes the process is reversed: Ford 
buyers take rides in competitive cars. 

The findings are now taken down in 

the usual interview manner. But Ford 
may install sound recorders in some spe- 
cial demonstration cars. ‘That way it 
will catch spontaneous reactions, voice 
nuances and inferences, as well. 
e Opinion Polls—This month, the de- 
partment began the first of a series of 
continuing public opinion polls. Ques- 
tions fall into five categories: 

(1) Factory-public relations—‘*What 
do you think of Ford Motor Co. as a 
citizen of the business community?” 

(2) Dealer-customer relations. 

(3) Products—‘‘What do you. think 
about Ford cars?” 

(4) Advertising—“‘Do you read Ford 
ads? How do they strike you?” 

(5) Car Demand—“‘Are you planning 
to buy a car? If so, how soon, what 
make, what price range? How will you 
pay for it?” 

Results from the polls will get a 
thorough going-over. If weak spots in 
public opinion show up, they will be 
strengthened so they won't hurt sales. 

Another innovation is a plan for a 

board of women consumers from the 
Detroit area. ‘These women will be 
brought to Dearborn to have their say 
on Ford cars. They will undergo a 
variety of comfort and style tests, give 
advice. If this board proves a worth- 
while proposition, Ford may set up sim- 
ilar groups throughout the country. 
@ Dollar Results—Naturally, it’s hard to 
measure the department’s success in dol- 
lars and cents, or even in increased sales, 
But in one field the department can 
point to facts. It took a poll to find out 
how effective Ford advertising is. 

First the researchers singled out the 
people who were in the market for a car. 
Then the poll found what magazines 
these prospects read, and how much 
their reading overlapped. Result: a re- 
budgeting of magazine advertising. Ford 
figures that it will save enough through 
more scientific magazine advertising to 
pay the cost of running the marketing 
research department for one vear. 

J. R. Davis, vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising, keeps an eye on 
his newest department. He says: “Our 
aim is sales leadership. Market research 
is one of the tools, among others, which 
we are using effectively.” 
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Famous Old Philadelphia Restaurant 


Uses STRATHMORE 


For three quarters of a century world-famous figures have frequented 
Old Bookbinder’s Restaurant, noted for its cuisine and colorful 
character. Its walls are lined with collectors’ items...manuscripts, 


prints, priceless relics and documents. 


Significantly, the letterhead used by this old Philadelphia house is 
Strathmore—logical choice of a firm whose insistence on quality has 


kept it a leader in its field. 


Whether your business is that of restaurateur or manufacturer, lawyer 
or scientist, the caliber of your letterhead is important to prestige. 
Let your printer show you how Strathmore letterhead papers can 


express the quality and character of your company. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


rathmore Letterhead Papers: No.77 of a Series 








STRATHMORE ei 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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DELIVERS SPEEDY 
POWERFUL IMPACT 


al dalelti Mm 414d Lol 4 
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This hard-hitting 
Keller Impact 
Wrench sets nuts to 
a desired torque 
without stalling 
shock to the opera- 
tor. High speed at 
light loads combines 
with positive impact- 
ing blows for all as- 
sembly operations. 
Reversible. A 4'4-lb 
handful of power! 


IMPACT WRENCH 
%”" Bolt Capacity 


5%” Bolt Capacity 


This new size Keller Impact Wrench 
has a capacity of 54” bolts. A power- 
ful tool, yet its impacting mechanism 
is simple, direct... free from gears, 
springs, complicated devices. Reversi- 
ble feature for disassembly operations. 
Built-in torque regulator. 


KELLER 
100 ee 7 
KELLER. TOOL COMPANY 


4805 Harbor Street Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Entrance to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s Visual Merchandising Laboratories at 


Akron. The visiting dealer starts his schooling here, gets his first lesson from . . . 


Store-Modernization Aid 


1,600 dealers have used Goodyear lab since war to pep 
up their stores. Complete centralized service saves them money 














Display manager Vernon H. Jones (left), the lab’s mastermind. He finds out what th« 
dealer wants, fits modernization plans to his pocketbook. Dealer then inspects . . . 


3 Sample store, fully stocked and equipped. In the lab’s 20,000-sq.-ft. are three such 
models; all-glass front of this one gives a full sweep of interior. Dealer also sees . . 
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National Mechanized Accounting 


provides “60-second service” at this hotel desk... 


2 « « See what it can do for your business! 
Mechanization is today’s key to efficient, 
economical accounting for businesses of 
every size and type. Mechanization with 
National Accounting Machines brings sav- 
ings ranging up to 30%! Savings which 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


often pay for the whole installation in the 
first year—and then go on from year to 
year. Let your local National representa- 
tive check your present set-up, and re- 
port specifically the savings you can ex- 
pect. No cost or obligation of any kind. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 








MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 


10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 
Today’s labor and material costs em- 


phasize the importance of reducing this 


expense through improved material 


handling methods — thus maintaining 


or improving profit margins. 
Mercury's 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For con- 
sultation on your particular handling 
problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 
to call. Or, write for Catalog No. 7-11. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 






TRACTORS * TRAILERS ¢ LIFT TRUCKS 
80 











4 Miniature scale model, which shows how his store will look. This gives the student. 
dealer a clear picture of modernization possibilities, When he and the planning experts 
have nailed down all the loose ends . . . 








5 The lab staff takes over. Before the dealer leaves Akron, they will have finished plan: 
and specifications, free of charge. Goodyear follows this up by sending its dealers . 
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6 Monthly promotion plans, which show in detail how to set up merchandising displays. 
This and similar material assists the dealer in tackling his . . . 
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HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 





ie PO A 18 ae ethten, 
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OLECULAR distillation now 


used in the separation of heavy 


extraction of precious drugs, vitamins 
and hormones, and in the processing 
of foods, chemicals and plasticizers is 
returning millions of dollars to these 
industries. 

But there is yet a vast field to be 
explored. 
Research men in science and indus- 
try, utilizing high-vacuum distillation, 
may discover many things which will 
prove a boon to humanity in better 
health and better living. 
That is why DPI has brought out 
the CMS ‘'S” high-vacuum centrifugal 
still, specifically designed for labora- 


tory use. This compact unit, 32’’ high 








F rauhory Dituaidl wilt 


oils once thought undistillable, in the 





Announcing a High-Vacuum Centrifugal 

Still designed especially for laboratory use. 

DPI now makes available an inexpensive 

Molecular Still for research and experi- 

mental separation and distillation of 
Oils, Resins, Plasticizers 


Drugs, Vitamins, Perfumes 
Extracts, Fatty Acids and 


Complex Experimental Mixtures 











on a base 1 x 1% ft. can rest on a lab 
bench. It is a precision instrument, 
versatile, easily operated, highly eth- 
cient in maintaining the lowest thermal 


Disti.aTion Propucts, Inc. 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST e 






decomposition hazard so far attained, 


For the express purpose of encourag- 
ing research in Molecular Distillation 
in university and industrial laborator- 
ies, this new lab still is oftered at a 
price below $2,000. 

If your processing involves the dis- 
tillation of substances with molecular 
weights above 200, you should pro- 
vide your research department with 
this new tool. 


For further information write— 





Maaufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum FEauioment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 
and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry 






BAKER TRUCKS 


-unload steel sheets 


4 times faster! 
2 


CUT MAN-HOURS FROM 
48 TO 4! 


An appliance manufacturer who 
uses large quantities of steel sheets 
has two Baker 6000 Ib. capacity 
Fork Trucks for cutting costs in his 
sheet-handling operations. Sheets 
arrive in 3-ton skidded packages, 
in gondola cars, 50 tons per car. 


Baker 6000 lb. 
Fork Truck with 
chain sling un- 
loading steel 
sheets from gon- 
dola cars. 


It formerly took 6 men 8 hours per 
car for unloading alone. Today a 
Baker Truck and 2 men unload and 
store a carload in 2 hours, cutting 
man-hours from 48 to 4. 


The same trucks make similar sav- 
ings moving sheets from stores to 
production. They also save time and 
storage space handling dies for the 
stamping and blanking departments. 











Baker 6000 lb. Fork Truck tier- 
ing sheet-steel packages in storage 
department. 
Mechanizing handling operations 
with Baker Trucks can save money 
in your plant. A Baker Material Han- 
dling Engineer will show you how. 





BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 

2164 West 25th Street @ Cleveland, Ohio 

In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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Old store interior. From his course at Akron, the dealer knows it won’t do: His wares 
are hidden behind counter at back. At same time he goes to work on the. . . 
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8 Old store front. To do it over, dealer hires local builder, but gets standardized fixtures 
from Goodyear at low cost. He brings his wares out of dark recesses into . 























9 New, airy display window. This suits Goodyear: Its wingfoot trademark stands out 
on white front. Dealer is pleased because passersby who stop to look at window 
display can see into well-lighted interior. (Average cost of fixtures and equipment: $2,000) 
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FIBERGLAS* 


-.- behind-the-scenes merchandising aid 


You’re backstage in the, Famous-Barr Depart- 
ment Store, St. Louis. You’re wondering what 
those dirty honeycomb-like things are—and what 
they have to do with smart merchandising. 

Actually, they’re one of several central installa- 
tions of Dust-Stop Air Filters in the store’s 
air-conditioning equipment. They’re dirty be- 
cause they’re doing their big job efficiently— 
filtering dust, dirt and lint from the air before 
it is circulated—helping to keep displayed 
merchandise clean and attractive to buy—help- 
ing to make the store comfortable for customers 
and employees alike. 


Clean air can go to work for you—can bring 
you tangible returns—whether in store, office, 
hotel or manufacturing plant. You can have 
clean air at lowest cost with DustT-STop, the 
replacement type air filter made of adhesive- 
coated Fiberglas fibers. 

If you’re considering a new installation, or 
revision of a present heating, ventilating or air- 
conditioning system, get the facts about DustT- 
Stops, their applications and ease and economy 
of maintenance. Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





OWENS-CORNING 





Supplementing the four central sys- 
tems in the Famous-Barr are 91 
individual air-conditioning units 
located throughout the store, each 
equipped with DUST-STOPS. 
System engineered and units manu- 
factured by Carrier Corporation, 





FIBERGLAS [USoe 
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AIR FILTERS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trademark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) fora variety of productsmade of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 








\N America’s Pabst Goes West 
a THIRSTY-OR-NOT DRINK Brewer moves into lus}, 


Taste appeal . peal . package 


reat Result: * CONSE MER” ACCEPT. California market by buyin< 


oR ge eo sae case . 7 state’s s ° d bi . b 

minimum ttling an istribution costs - 

._. large profit per case to both bottler econ igges rewery. 
and — a —— value of Bi . f ° h 
trademar an ranc « « complete m4 

advertising ao for by the parent com- iggest Saving: reig t. 
pany. fitable promotional plans .. . 
RES eld service, ae UNUSUAL 


FROVIT OPPORTUNITY! by franchise ; During the Wal, eastern brewers di 
hoiders in 33 of the United States and in covered the California thirst for bec 
Central and South America. x WT ’ . é 
The ORAPETTE franchise : ea sy California — a | 
Poy f y buy more makes of brew thai 
gvailable, Your inquiry 42 \AN are sold in any other state. At vari 
ous times in 1947, the Californian ha 
his choice of 110 labels, 18 of then 
local, 92 from other states. The so ( 
called shipping brewers accounted for 
23% of: the 170-million gal. of beer 
sold in California last year. I 
@ Purchase—To fortify its position in ( 
this lush market, Pabst Brewing Co. 
3 
( 


+ 
Pb ar ‘ 


t: iss 


last week bought out the second largest 
beer factory in the state—the family 
owned Los Angeles Brewing Co. The 
trade guessed that the price tag was 



































somewhere between $15-million and J 
$20-million. ¢ 
Pabst’s reported plans for the 51- 
year-old company include: t 
CONTINUING the production of Eastside, f 
Los Angeles Brewing’s brand, which f 
CAMDEN, ARKANSAS, U. S$. Ax sold 600,000 bbl. last year. 0 
BUILDING a separate Los Angeles brewery I 
for Pabst Blue Ribbon beer—a _proj- a 
ect that may take two years. . 
HOLDING on to Los Angeles Brewing’s i 
lucrative liquor-distribution business. e 
e Freight-Saver—Pabst’s decision to I 
make beer in Los Angeles dovetailed 5 
C | with its national pattern. Branch brew- b 
BLY T H & O., NC, eries in Peoria, Ill., and Newark, N. J., ’ 
Underwriters and Distributors of Securities each with nearly half the company’s : 
NATIONWIDE Milwaukee capacity, save Pabst thou : 
{ 
sands of dollars a year in freight 
charges. Freight costs are a millstone 
around the necks of all eastern brewers N 
with western ambitions. 
Pabst’s move was also an answer to » 
° ° >) 
SEATTLE the unique marketing problems that a 
4 @ SPOKANE face eastern beer in California. 
PORTLAND e Fight—For several years the shipping = 
pneinepeen brewers have been tangled in litigation la 
with California’s liquor control author- \ 
EUREKA iS ity, the Board of Equalization. Through 
er "AND a administrative order, the board has $ 
gion PHILADELPHIA tried to require out-of-state brewers to a 
REA Seaneasco get a certificate of compliance before wa 
o BEVERLY wins LOUISVILLE & they can sell in California (BW—Aug. - 
@LOS ANGELES [ Bert &.Co. tne. | 25’45,p90). So far, it hasn’t succeeded; te 
ple “oe _| courts favored the shippers. i 
SAN DIEGO SYSTEM 2 “ 2 
California brewers, in defense of 
their home grounds, adopted an 11-oz. of 
bottle. This makes it impossible for ps. 
eastern brewers to dump their 12-0z. of 
empties into the bottle pools—they’ve 
got to pay freight charges for hauling ” 
the empties back to the brewerv. 
By brewing Blue Ribbon in Califor- st 
nia, Pabst will duck freight costs both ie 
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ways. And by operating in California, 
Pabst may identity itselt with the local 
brewing industry, which has effective 
representation in the state capital. 

e The One-Way Bottle—Use of one- 
way bottles and the greater availabil- 
ity of canned beer have helped some 
eastern brewers to cope with the 1 1-oz. 
bottle. At least seven shippers are 
using the throw-away bottle in Califor- 
nia. But like California brewers, they're 
running into retailer hostility to the 
throw-away. Dealers who handle beer in 
both one-way and returnable bottles 
complain that people trick them by hid- 
ing a couple of throw-aways in a bag 
of returnable bottles. 

Pabst appears to have made a good 
investment. Los Angeles Brewing has 
been selling every drop it could pro- 
duce. With a new $4.5-million bottling 
plant, production should reach a mil- 
lion barrels a year by the end of 1948. 
e Others Drop Out—Some other east- 
ern brews have less to be happy about. 
At least four that flourished in recent 
years are out of the market, leaving some 
disgruntled franchise owners. A dozen 
others are in various states of evacua- 
tion. 

Schlitz, which supplies about one- 

fourth of the import beers consumed in 
California is in good shape. So are the 
other “old settlers’—Budweiser, Mil- 
ler’s, Blatz, Ballantine, and Pabst. The 
market is highly competitive but busi- 
ness in southern California’s year-round 
market is still brisk. 
e Torpedo—It’s just as brisk for the 
local brewer. Acme Brewing Co., big- 
gest volume producer in the state, toyed 
briefly last year with the idea of meet- 
ing the eastern competition on its own 
grounds (BW—Aug.16'47,p54). But the 
grain shortage torpedoed that—at least 
temporarily. 


NEW BROADCASTING CODE 


After 19 months of trying, U. S. radio 
broadcasters last week adopted stand- 
ards of practice for their industry. 

The National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
meeting in Los Angeles, adopted their 
latest code draft with little discussion. 
No one in the industry challenged the 
standards it set for programming, polit- 
ical broadcasts, public affairs, news, and 
religious broadcasts. Nor did they even 
yowl at a paragraph cautioning broad- 
casters to avoid certain types of crime 
and mystery programs. 

The industry hopes that its code will: 

(1) Take off their backs the hordes 
of women’s clubs and parent-teacher 
groups who complain about the quality 
of their broadcasts; 

(2) Wipe out any talk about govern- 
ment operation of U.S. broadcasting. 

There were signs that smaller radio 
stations do not like having code limits 
set upon the time allowed for advertis- 
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AMAZING! 











80 
CUPS 

AN 
HOUR! 


COOL 


WATER! 
rooms, doctors, 
dentists, hospita 
filling stations, 
stores, hotels. 


ENTIRELY 

NEW 
CONVENIENCE! 
Boosts goodwill. 


Increases efficiency. 


Improves personnel 
relations. Costs only a 


few pennies c day. 


For immediate delivery, see 
your Norge dealer. Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. In 
Canada: Addison Industries, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
Refrigerators @ Electric Ranges 


Washers 8 Electric Water 
Heaters @e Gas Ranges © Home 
Heaters a Water Cooiers 


Home and Farm Freezers 








| 


NORGE 


PRESSURE - TYPE | 


WATER COOLER 


For factories, res- 


taurants, lobbies, etc. 
Chills 10 gallons of 
city water an hour. 
Genuine “Rollator” 
refrigeration. Smart, 

olden-tan finish. 

urable steel con- 
struction. Sanitary 
light-tan porcelain 
top with no-splash 
design. 


ture. 








READY NOW! 


“PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLER 


NORGE WATER BOY 


Chills 80 cups of water an 
hour to constant tempera- 
| Contains famed 
| “Rollator” refrigerating 
unit—yet weighs only 65 
Ibs. No plumbing—just 


plug in. Includes 
cup dispenser, 
finger-tip fau- 
cetand drip pan. 
Use with or with- 
out water bottle. 


Matching cabi- 
net (extra) pro- 
vides for conven- 
ient disposal of 
used cups. 
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It's good business to do business on 
NEKOOSA Pre 7eated BUSINESS PAPERS 
@ NEKOOSA BOND 
@ NEKOOSA LEDGER 

NEKOOSA MIMEO 
NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND 












NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 














ing. These provide that not over thr 
minutes of every daytime quarter-ho 
broadcast, and two and one-half mi 
utes of every quarter-hour evening broa 
cast be allowed for commercials. 

Big network operators have stuck | 
these limitations for some time, b 
some smal] station operators see the 
as a death blow. Small stations gir 
two to three times as much selling tin 
to advertisers, usually for competitiy 
reasons. An N.A.B. board membe 
claiming to represent 300 small station 
asked the N.A.B. board to reconsid 
the decision and resubmit the code b 
mail referendum to all members. 

But there are no present plans fo 
strict enforcement. 


HOVING CORP. DIVERSIFIES 


Hoving Corp. got into the male mai 
ket last week by buying John David 
Inc., men’s wear chain. Until now Hoy 
ing has stuck to women’s apparel: It 


owns the Bonwit Teller Specialty stores 


(BW—Jun.8’46,p79) and New York 


City’s Anson-Jones one-price dress shops 


(BW —Oct.18’47,p58). 

The diversification move cost Hoving 
Corp. $2-million in cash and 75,000 
shares of Hoving common (worth about 
$750,000). The. new owners plan _ to 
expand the chain in New York City at 
first; later it may go national. John 
David’s net sales in 1947 were $8.7-mil 
lion, net profits $586,754. 








NEW UNITED FRUIT CHIEF 


Thomas D. Cabot has succeeded Sam- 
uel Zemurray as president of United 
Fruit Co. Trained as an engineer, Cabot 
has been a director of the company since 
1939, Zemurray retired to have more time 
to spend on a wide range of agricultural 
projects he has under way in Louisiana. 
He stays on with United Fruit as chairman 
of the executive committee. 
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FTC Defied 


Marquette Cement Co. sees 
no reason to change sales policy 
to comply with Supreme Court's 
basing-point decision. 


The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 

last month in the cement “basing point” 
case (BW—Mayl’48,p24) brought a 
deep tee in the industry. Cement 
makers kept quiet about future market- 
ing plans—as they and their attorneys 
studied how to apply the court’s opin- 
ion, upholding the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission, to their pricing policies. 
e Bold Move—Last week the cement 
makers finally broke the silence. ‘Three 
of them asked the high court for “‘clari- 
fication” of its verdict. And Mar- 
quette Cement Co. announced that 
nothing in the Supreme Court decision 
forces it to change its sales policies. 

The company will continue to quote 
prices at destinations within reasonable 
shipping distances of its manufacturing 
or shipping plants, at wholesale on car- 
load lots. If a competitor’s price at any 
destination is lower than its own quoted 
price, Marquette will meet it when- 
ever it seems good business to do so. 
e Conviction—Back of Marquette’s de- 
cision is a long-time conviction of its 
president, Walter A. Wecker. He be- 
lieves that the term “basing point sys- 
tem” does not apply to the cement in- 
dustry’s pricing methods (BW —Dec. 
27'47,p78). He claims that the pricing 
methods are the natural result of the 
very competition that the FTC insists 
does not exist. They are the only way 
that a mill could sel] to a customer closer 
to another mill in terms of freight rates. 
@ Wholesale, Only—The Marquette an- 
nouncement also stresses that the com- 
pany will continue another established 
policy: It will sell only at wholesale, 
avoid competition with its dealers. 

Though the Marquette announce- 

ment broke the silence, other cement 
producers still had not revealed at 
week’s end whether they would follow 
Marquette’s lead, or change to F.O.B. 
pricing. Most companies won’t make 
final decisions until the circuit Court of 
Appeals in Chicago issues the enforce- 
ment order—probably in 60 to 90 days. 
e Change the Law?—In the meantime, 
more and more businessmen are be- 
coming convinced that in the light of 
recent court decisions, there’s only one 
way to preserve traditional marketing 
practices: Get Congress to change the 
law. What may be the first move in 
this direction was Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart’s resolution last week for an inves- 
tigation of the impact of recent high 
court decisions. Hearings on the res- 
elution will begin June 2. 
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This all-purpose Hyster 
fork lift truck is what production cost- 
minded plant managers need ... Pneu- 
matic tires for indoors amd outdoors 
work on smooth or rough surfaces... 


tiering... Maximum visibility... Solves 


7 out of 10 materials handling prob- 
lems... Costs only 93c an hour to own 
and operate. Your Hyster sales and 
service distributor is listed in the tele- 
phone book classified section under 
Industrial Trucks. Phone him or write 
for literature. 


HYSTER ‘40° 


CORRENT DELIVERY 70 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


4000-pound capacity... Pneumatic tires... 
42 inches wide...Hydraulic brakes and lift 
...Maneuverability...Low operating cost: 











SOLD AND SERVICED BY THESE HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—S > 7 Equipment Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co.of Buffalo, Inc. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
B R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
TTANOOGA, TENN. rere Brothers, Inc. 
CHICAGO, 1LL.—Hyster Compa 
CINCINNATI, 0.—Oral T. Carter’ & Associates 
Sak van. o.- rey Company 
ALLAS, T Cc. H. Collier Compoeny 
DENVER R, COLO.—Poul ees ae 
7M —Bentley 


po apo Hyde 
a MICH. —Bentiey G Hyde 

HALIFAX. 1 NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H.— Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Central Rubber G Supply Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


| 1 Power Equipment Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —Hyster Comeany 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. |—Hyster Co. of Leutsions, Inc. 
MILWAUKIE, WIS.— Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Compony 
MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 

A. R. Williams . Co., Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.— Brothers, Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. 
NEW ROCHE Ew. 
Eastern industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 
. Wittiams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phile., Ine. 
PHOENIX, Sates C 
PITTSBURGH, PA. \.— Equipeo Seles Company > 
PORTLAND, ORE. —Hyster Sales Company 
RICHMOND, VA.— Richmond Auto Parts, Inc. 
ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— Wharton L. Peters, Inc. 
=“ LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Arnold 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. —Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. —Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT. 

A. R. Witiome  Mochy. Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B. 

A. R. Williams _ ae Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B.C. 

A. R. Williams : Stnate. Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MA 

A. R. Williams - Western, Ltd. 
YUKON TERRITORY 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Three Factories 
Clackamas, Portiand 











1010-07 Meyers Street... Danville, Illinois 
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IF YOU-— 


had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD YOU 








Le BE PREPARED? —mmme 


These are times of change in the business world. 
New jobs are opening up, and they must be filled, 
and filled quickly with men who are able. Here 
are books giving quick access to fundamentals and 
practices that promote executive efficiency. They 
help you prepare yourself so that when your oppor- 
tunity comes, you will be ready. 


The McGraw-Hill Library of 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 








. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

. BUSINESS FINANCE 

. CREDITS and COLLECTIONS 
. EFFECTIVE MARKETING 

. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
. MANAGING YOURSELF 


Ouwhwn 











HE books in this library cover the ele- 
ments and methods of management most 
needed in executive approach to business. 
Use it for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems—to get the knowledge of all business 
you need right now. : 
The need for this sort of help, and the 


most practical means of meeting it, have 
been the standards by which Milton Wright has 
sifted, chosen and organized the material in this 


Library. From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming executive 
responsibilities, in knowing the job and getting it 


done 


@ How to organize a @ How to write better 
single department or letters . . . put your 
a whole business... correspondence on a 
plan and control its more effective basis 


workings 
@ How to improve your 
@ Where and how to sales organization . . 
get money . . . how develop promotion ideas 


to utilize it 


+ tow to reduce credit 
losses . . modernize 
your collection system 


How to do more work 
. conserve and di- 
rect your energies 


Free Trial—Low Price—Easy Terms 
Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read 


them, make comparisons, look up specific problems. 
If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small in- 
stallments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today 


g McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., strat 42nd St.,N.Y.18 B&B 
@ Send me the McGraw-Hill LIBRARY OF BusI- & 
a NESS MANAGEMENT, ¢ lumes, for 10 days’ & 
@ examination on approval In 10 days I will send 8 
g $2.50 and $3.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid, or 8 
g return the books postpaid. oe 
® * 
a NQMC  ceccvecsercccrocccrcccrsoposecessecesses P] 
a 
NOE <n cishwc 000s scp baneonsecbheaneion i. 
& 
@ City and Staté............. otiwdieesaeatenes . 
ia 
@ Position os 
£ s 
a Company ‘ ..BW-5-29-48 2B 
@ For Canadian price write McGraw-Hill Co. of » 
@ Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1. # 
a | 
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Equipment Trust for Airline 


Because of financing difficulties, air transport business sees 
hopeful sign in Trans Caribbean’s three-year deal. Chief obstacle: 


uncertain status of trustee in case of damage. 


For its nagging financial headache, 
the air transport trade is trying a new 
cure: equipment trust financing. Here- 
tofore, the railroads have been about 
the only business to use this kind of 
money. 

Now Trans Caribbean Air Cargo 
Lines—one of the newer and smaller 


carriers—has sold by public offering 
$150,000 three-year 7% equipment 


trust certificates. That operation has 
brought enough cash to buy a 45-passen- 
ger DC-4, and provide a good-sized 
chunk of new working capital. 

eA Trend?—Whether this deal marks 
the start of a new financing trend among 
airlines is still anyone’s guess. Trade cir- 
cles viewed the operation hopefully this 
week. It might prove a big help. 








No business needs such aid more than 


the air-transport industry (BW—May’ 


48,p90). Many lines are suffering fron 
bad cracks in their capital structure. Fo: 
some time now, several have practically 
been barred from such orthodox financ 
ing relief as bank loans or the public 
sale of new securities. 

Midwife to Trans Caribbean’s ven- 
ture in the equipment trust field was the 
New York underwriting house of Gear- 
hart & Co., Inc. Frederic D. Gearhart, 
its head, calls the operation the “‘pilot” 
development of a financing medium 
which could go a long way to ease the 
airlines’ fiscal strains. 

e The Philadelphia Plan—In 
ways, the Trans Caribbean deal is like 
the famous “Philadelphia Plan.” That’s 


certain 








ABC Gets $9-Million in Financing Deals 


American Broadcasting Co, was richer by 
$9-million last week—thanks to a _ two- 
pronged financing deal. Here Robert E. 
Kintner, vice-president of ABC, receives a 
$4-million check from Frederic H. Brandt 
of Dillon, Read & Co., which underwrote 
the public sale of 500,000 shares of common 
stock at $9 a share for the network. Another 
$5-million came from Prudential Life In- 


surance Co. of America in the form of a 
long-term loan. Prudential’s Robert L. 
Hanschka (second from right) and C, Nich- 
olas Priaulx (right) looks on. 

Proceeds will repay bank loans and pay 
for additional television facilities. By the end 
of 1948, ABC hopes to have its own tele- 
vision stations in New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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the legal device the rails have used for 
years to handle the financing of new 
equipment. 

Under that plan, certificates are never 

issued directly by the borrower—al- 
though he guarantees them uncondi- 
tionally. ‘They are issued, instead, by a 
bank acting as trustee. The trustee holds 
title to the equipment that secures the 
certificates until all outstanding certi- 
ficates have been paid off. ‘Then—and 
only then— —ownership passes into the 
hands of the borrower, who makes 
rental payments at regular intervals. 
[hese are set high enough to insure 
rompt retirement of all interest and 
principal obligations as they fall due. 
The amount borrowed is rarely more 
than 75% or 80% of the total cost of 
the equipment. 
e How Air Deal Works—Trans Carib- 
bean’s trustee is Colonial Trust Co. of 
New York. Originally, the DC-4 in the 
deal was owned by Matson Navigation 
Co. In May, 1947, Trans Caribbean 
added it to its fleet by a lease-and-pur- 
chase agreement. This called for month- 
ly rent-and-amortization payments of 
$16,000. Last March, Trans Caribbean 
exercised its purchase option, It agreed 
to pay off, in six monthly instalments, 
the balance of $118,800 then due on 
the original $225,000 purchase price. 
By the time of the equipment it deal, 
it had paid off all but $79,201. To clean 
its slate, it arranged for the equipment 
trust. 

Under the trust agreement, Trans 
Caribbean won’t hold title to the DC-4 
until all the certificates sold have been 
paid off. (It is operating the plane under 
lease from the bank.) The airline has 


‘Now we can relax— 


the Dictaphone Twins 
have arrived !" 


His 
so 


to 


in 
an 





Her twin 


Her new Electronic Transcriber is full of 


pleasant surprises. 


duin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easv— 


effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 


tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 


record at the press of a button. 


Every word—even a whisper—is caught 


and held by the magic of electronics. Ideas, 
memos, reports, correspondence—all dictated 


record time with record ease. It’s said— 
d done! 


talks / 










to deposit $5,250 monthly into a sink- 
ing fund under an unconditional guar- 
antee. During the three-year life of the 
issue, the rentals will bring in $199,000. 

The 7% interest rate might lock 
pretty high these days. But it’s reported 
to be only about half the usual charge 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 


and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 


through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 
There’s new-found comfort, too, in the 

feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 

Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 


for leasing surplus airline equipment. 
e Important Variations—While _ the 
main lines of the Trans Caribbean 
equipment trust financing follow the 
Philadelphia Plan, there are some new 
touches: 

¢ The airline got more than the $79,- 
201 it needed to clean up its plane pur- 
chase. Sale of the certificates provided 
the airline with some $70,000 of new 
working capital. 








tary needs for ease, speed and comfort. 





What every office needs—<= 
the Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














¢ The plane purchased wasn’t new. SUE Sib sme, aoe cee ee ne eam ei Nh 
e The certificates had some trimmings i ; f 
ie seats . gs 1! Dictaphone Corporation, Department F-6 | 
to make them attractive as speculation: 20 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N.¥. | 
They are convertible into stock. Thus, I 0 Please send me descriptive literature. l 
each $100-par certificate can be turned DI APHON E | CO Please demonstrate Twins in my office. J 
in for 50 shares of Trans Caribbean © mies | 
common—if the certificate holder wishes. Fa » Yr . ; 
© Not the First—This isn’t, strictly Electronic Dictation Company I 
speaking, the first time an airline has — ! 
tried equipment trust financing. In the ee eee ee ee | Add I 
1930’ s, Pan American Airways got a tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording ! State. I 
loan to cover purchase of planes from a_ | and reproducing equipmens bearing said wade-mark, (|... — —-—-——..J 
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Where Was Your Watchman 


° ~ 
this morning 
? “ee 

That’s easy — if you use the & 
CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK system.It @ 
not only gives you the exact @ 
answer in permanent form, but its 
vital additional protection finally 
costs you nothing 
— because the 


CHUA 


WATCHCLO 


CHICAGE WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


S. WABASH AVE. 
For Over 60 Years 





Whose responsibility? 
Prevention of explosion and fire is better 
than knowing who or what was to blame. 
If you employ powerful forces in your 
plant processes, CONSOLIDATED Safe- 
ty Relief Valves will provide extra safe- 
guards. The high fixed capacity of CON- 
SOLIDATED Valves cannot be changed 
accidentally. Nor can they leak even under 
discharge piping stresses. Ask the man 
who is responsible in your plant to write 
to us for full details. 


CONSOLIDATED 


5 SAFETY RELIEF VALVES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Makers of Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 

Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, and Ashcroft Gauges. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 
and other lifting specialities, 
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Manhattan commercial bank group; this 
loan was secured by an equipment trust. 
But neither Wall Street nor the trade 
can recall any other operation of this 
kind. 

And as far as anyone can remember, 
the ‘Trans Caribbean deal is the first 
public offering of airline equipment trust 
certificates. 

e Obstacles—One thing that has been 
blocking this kind of Reionion is that 
banks are afraid they might, as trustees, 
get stuck for damages in case of acci- 
dents. As long as they hold title to the 
equipment as trustees, they might be 
liable for damages above the insurance 
carried and beyond the carrier’s respon- 
sibility. There’s considerably less chance 
of such suits in the rail equipment deals. 

Another obstacle has been the ab- 
sence, up to now, of any standardization 
of conditions under which airline equip- 
ment can be used as security for bank- 
able investment issues. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, for example, requires 
that engines be constantly dismounted 
and replaced. Propellers and other equip- 
ment must be shifted, too. As a result 
such items are now regarded as appur- 
tenances of planes rather than as in- 
tegral parts. This confuses the picture 
where chattel mortgages and the like are 
concerned. 

e Relief—Two bills now before Con- 
gress might help offset these adverse fac- 
tors. 

One would relieve trustees of their 


Charles F. Brannan 


responsibilities for damages ‘incu 
when the planes that secured the lo ; 
aren’t in the trustee’s possession or ¢ ) 
trol. The other would require 
financing of major airplane parts 
chattel mortgages and the like be 
corded with CAA. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. recently cai 
up with an idea to overcome some 
the airlines’ financing hazards. Its pl.n 
to set up a government-financed cor 
ration to handle leasing of equipm¢ it 
(BW—Jan.31’48,p28). This would ki! 
any further private financing of this 
kind. 


YOUNG HAS NEW IDEA 


The unexpected can be expected from 
Robert R. Young, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.’s chairman. Last week he announced 
he would not appeal the Interstate Com 
merce Commission’s veto of his plan 
for a “trial marriage” of the New York 
Central and C. & O. (BW—May22’45, 
p96). Instead, he said, he’s going to 
ask ICC to approve a consolidation of 
the C. & O., Central, and the Virginian 
The Virginian, smallest of the rich 
Pocahontas roads (BW—May24’47,p70), 
was one of the chief critics of Young's 
earlier plan. 

Young reasons that the unfavorable 
ICC ruling was founded largely on 
the premise that a Central-C.&O. deal 
would hurt the Virginian line. So h« 
proposes to get around that difficulty 





Frieda B. Hennock 


Change of Faces on the Washington Scene 


This week President Truman named a man 
and a woman to fill two important posts 
in his Administration. Charles F, Brannan, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture since 
1944, was nominated to succeed Clinton 
P. Anderson as Secretary of Agriculture. 
The post has been vacant since May 10. 


Miss Frieda B. Hennock, a New York 
corporation lawyer, was appointed to the 
Federal Communications Commission, Sub- 
ject to Senate approval, Miss Hennock wil! 
be the first woman to serve on the FCC 
since the board was established in 1934. 
Her seven-year term will begin July 1. 
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You’ve shopped around for gardening 
tools that suit you best—that feel just 
right in your hands. 

You find you get happier results 


with tools you prefer using! 


There would be one typewriter that 
would suit you best . . . that would 
give you the best results. 

Most likely, it would be a Royal— 
the typewriter that’s built up a prefer- 
ence equal to the combined preference 
for the next three leading makes. 

For happier typing, give each of your 
typists a Royal—the preferred type- 


writer! 


Royals win—hands down! 


1. Popularity! Just look how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most popu- 
lar standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more work, 


better work on machines they prefer to use. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 

3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up... spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 











OHIO WATERTIGHT WELD NUTS 


6 


Watertight Weld Nuts have a ring pro- 
jection for anchoring to sheet metal 
using heavy press welders with elec- 
tronic controls. As shown in the cut, 
the assembly is completely leak-proof. 


ano 


They are made with blind or through 
tapped holes in Ye” pipe thread and in 
screw thread sizes #5-40 to 12-20 in. 
clusive. 


For information and samples, write to 


THE OHIO NUT & 
BOLT COMPANY 
612 Front Street Berea, Ohio 
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NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


$s] & MONTHLY 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUMBER 
in the New York Telephone Directory. 
Enjoy every advantage of a New York 
Office staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 

We answer your calls—24 hours a day. 
We act as your secretary, answer ques- 
tions, quote prices, note and forward 
leads, ete. 

You have a prominent and distinctive 
Fifth Avenue address opposite Radio City 
—ideal for mail and ‘phone inquiries. 
For o superior Telephone Message Serv- 
ice of any kind—WRITE TODAY for fur- 
ther particulars. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 


J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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by absorbing the smaller road—perhaps | 


by buying its stock for C.&O. 

Some Wall Streeters are skeptical. 
They think that the Chessie-Central 
tieup was turned down mainly because it 
would have lessened competition be- 
tween those two big carriers. Young’s 
new project might run into the same 
argument. 


Avery Yields 


Montgomery Ward's board 
chairman was faced with a top- 
management revolt. So he gives 
up some of his power. 


Ever since he became boss of Mont- 

gomery Ward & Co, in the depth of the 
depression, 74-year-old Sewell L. Avery 
has kept a tight hold on the purse 
strings: He enforced a rule that no ex- 
penditure of $2,500 or more could be 
made without his approval. 
e Economy Drive—By and large, the 
tule did not cause too much trouble un- 
til recently, when Avery decided that 
expenses should be cut. As requests for 
expenditure authorizations piled up—un- 
signed—on the board chairman’s desk, a 
revolt began brewing among top-man- 
agement. 

Last week, to avoid wholesale resig- 

nations, Avery finally yielded some of 
his broad powers. ‘The company’s by- 
laws were changed to define more clearly 
the powers and duties of all top officials; 
the amendments were officially recorded 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, and the New York and Chi- 
cago stock exchanges. 
e Revolt—For at least a month before 
Avery finally gave in, there was a lot 
of maneuvering in the company’s Chi- 
cago offices. Unable to convince Avery 
that management men should have 
more voice in management, a hand- 
ful of executives—including president 
Wilbur H. Norton—supposedly offered 
to resign. Company directors persuaded 
the dissident officials to reconsider. The 
one exception was Lawrence A. Appley, 
who left to become president of the 
American Management Assn. (BW— 
May22’48,p6). To keep the others, di- 
rectors offered this bait: a get-together 
to redefine duties and responsibilities. 

For several weeks, Norton and the 
vice-presidents met constantly to work 
out a suitable compromise, while Avery 
remained aloof. The board of directors 
then held another meeting and ap- 
proved the amendments to the bylaws. 
e Leeway for Norton—While Avery 
agreed to the changes, they could hardly 
be to his liking. Formerly the board 
chairman had “general executive author- 
ity and management supervision over 
the entire business and affairs of the 


corporation, and over its other offic 
and agents.” 

The amended bylaws give presidc |; 
Wilbur H. Norton more elbow roo 
He now has “general executive auth 
ity over the entire business and affa , 
of the corporation, and over its oth: 
officers and agents.” 

e Avery Still Kingpin—This means tht 
Norton and his vice-presidents have wo 
control over merchandising and perso 
nel policies. But it hardly means that 
Avery has abdicated: The new bylay 
very specifically leave him with co 
trol over all Ward’s major financial po 
cies and expansion plans. Norton is also 
still “subject to the control of thi 
board of directors.”” And, Avery is thc 
largest stockholder. 

e Successor?—Avery has declared severi! 
times in recent years that he would lik: 
to retire from active management of 
Ward. But in conversations with 
friends, he has asserted that, before 1 
tiring, he would like to find an able 
administrator to take over the reins 
He attempted to get Justin Dart, presi 
dent of Rexall Drug, Inc., to tak 
the job (BW-—Jul. 28’45,p18), but Dart 
turned it down. Since then Avery has 
been unable to find the man he believes 
could run the company successfully. 

As boss of United States Gypsum 
Co., Avery put W. D. Keady into the 
presidency, and has allowed him to run 
the company without interference. He 
would like to find another Keady, he has 
said, to take over the control of the 
nation’s second largest mail-order organ- 
ization. 


OFFICE RECORDS STUDY 


Businessmen often wonder how long 
company records should be kept on file. 
When do canceled checks, ledgers, ex 
press receipts, lose their usefulness and 
just start cluttering up the office? 

The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce recently set out to find some 
answers. Its report covered 67 companies 
in the Cleveland area, uncovered a wide 
range of practices. Most companies had 
theories—but few of them were alike. 
The survey shows: 

(1) Ledger cards and sheets tend to 
be permanent fixtures around the office. 

(2) Canceled checks—both expense 
and payroll—stay on hand for an aver- 
age of 10 years. 

(3) Time checks on employees are 
kept anywhere from 3 to 7 years. 

(4) Correspondence files have a life 
of about five years, as do freight and 
shipping receipts. 

(5) Purchase orders—when they are 
kept at all—last about five years. 

(6) Sales invoices are kept from 3 to 
15 years. 

Almost all the companies use stand- 
ard filing practices. Seven concerns keep 
their records on microfilm. 
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STEEL SCOOPS WITH THE Midas Touch ! 


Seven Amsco foundries, located from 
coast to coast, are backed by Brake Shoe 
engineering and research. They have the 


Old-timers who used to pan for gold 
would blink their eyes to see how it is 
done today. A huge placer dredge that 
takes its own lake with it, now reaches 
down 125 feet below water level, bites 
into the gravel, brings up 2,376 cubic 
feet of pay dirt with each complete turn 
of the bucket line. 

Two problems in wear were solved for 
the dredge operators by the Amsco Divi- 
sion of American Brake Shoe. First, the 
buckets were made of manganese steel, 
the steel that gets tougher under impact 


and abrasion. Next, bucket lips were de- 
signed so that at the end of their service, 
they could be removed and replaced 
without taking the bucket itself out of 
the line. The entire line can now be re- 
fitted with lips in 3 hours instead of 3 days. 
For 42 years Brake Shoe has put 
manganese steel to work in an ever 
widening variety of applications where 
metal parts take a constant beating from 
impact and abrasion. It is used in quar- 
rying, mining, excavating, railroads, 
logging, and many other industries. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION - 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION - RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION - SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


knowledge and capacity to produce man- 
ganese steel castings that resist impact 
and abrasion. 

If you have a wear problem, challeng- 
ing “the toughest steel known,” we wel- 
come your inquiry. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 











230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ane LOW COST 
INDUSTRIAL ) 
CBUILDINGS 


Fobricated » 
Gnd Completely 


vy INSTALLED ) 
($1.50-52.50 rusans 
*Depending on ) | 


window and 


door requirements ——== 








MANUFACTURING CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Write TODAY fer more detailed information and cost estimates. 


THE MARKETS 








V DEMAND Metered Accuracy 


in the machines you buy 


¥ PROVIDE Metered Accuracy 


in the machines you design and build 


Clear-cut Productimeter figures can be used 
to indicate machine settings in thousandths 
on presses, lathes, milling, and other ma- 
chines. Proper <ettings can be mode quick- 
ly and accurately, cutting unproductive sete 
vp time to a minimum. 

Productimeters count production, too! There 
cre over 300 models to choose from—one 
for every counting job in your plant. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


1906 N. Buffum Street 106 Orange Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Providence 3, R. 1. 


Representatives in 
Principel Cities 


prom 
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Interest Rates Slip—Temporarily 


So this might be a good time for businessmen to consider 
new financing. Long-term trend of yields is still upward. But a real 
boom in stock prices would be bullish for bonds, too. 


Corporate finance officers who are 
planning to borrow money may find the 
next two or three months a good time 
to do it. 

Secretary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der’s decision to make no change in 
the rate on government securities until 
next fall has halted the upward trend 
in interest rates—at least temporarily. 
This means that banks probably will 
take a somewhat brighter view of cor- 
porate loan applications. It also means 
that good corporate risks can figure on 
a strong and generally well behaved 
market for any public issues that they 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 162.5 160.9 152.6 137.9 
Railroad. 51.0 51.5 48.1 37.9 
Utility... 73.4 73.2 69.8 70.7 


Bonds 
Industrial 120.6 120.4 119.6 123.2 
Railroad. 107.9 107.3 106.9 106.2 
Utility .. 118.6 119.0 118.2 112.8 








Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 








94 


want to put out now to raise money 
e Timing—Actually, bond yields had be 
gun to ease fractionally some time b« 
fore Snyder sprang his announcement 
(Remember: A yield is the fixed return 
that the coupon specifies divided by th« 
price paid for the bond, with appro 
priate allowance for discount or pre 
mium paid. Hence, yields move in 
versely to prices.) 

Standard & Poor’s average of top 
grade corporate bond yields began to 
back down a trifle early in Februar 
The top was 2.83%. Now it’s down to 
2.74%. Yields on municipals (BW 
Apr.10’48,p98) have come down even 
more—from 2.57% early in March to 
around 2.30% now. 

e Significance—Snyder’s announcement 
is important for two reasons. 

(1) It assures the market of a three 
month breathing spell in which the rate 
on governments will not increase and 
may even decline moderately. 

(2) It proves once more that the 
Treasury's heart is not in the program 
of tightening up interest rates and, thus, 
restricting commercial loans. 

This is another case in which the 
Treasury overruled the Federal Reser\< 
Board. Federal Reserve experts thoug)i! 
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that the rate on one-year certificates 
should go to 13% in the June financing. 
Snyder not only held to 14% for June, 
but went out of his way to announce 
that the 14% rate would stick until 
autumn, Calling the shots in advance 
like that violates the first rule of cen- 
tral banking: “Always keep them guess- 
” 
ing. 
. Interlude—The basic trend of interest 
rates is still upward. So the current 
decline in yields probably is just an in 
termission rather than a basic change. 


But there ts 


market could have taken them. 
market in stocks automatically 


cut down the number of new bond 
issues. And that in turn would be bull- 
ish for bonds. 


new factor to keep 
in mind in coming months: If the stock 
market gets a real boom under way, the 
bond market will get an indirect but 
powerful boost. 

Many companies that went to the 
bond market in the past couple of years 
would have sold stocks instead, if the 
A bull 








Mar. 17, May 19, 

Stock Group 1048 1048 
Radio ome A 102.0 151.1 
Textiles and apparel. . 199.6 263.6 
Paper as 7 ; : 241.6 311.9 
Printing and publishing... 117.6 150.3 
Copper aed 109 6 140.0 
Department stores 162 3 200.4 
Fertilizer 214.6 272.2 
Metal fabricating 105 .2 832.5 
Mail-order and general chains 157.9 197.5 
Mining and smelting 72.4 90 2 
Alcoholic beverages 248.5 308 6 
Railroad stock index.......... 101.9 126.3 
Lead and zinc 98 0 121.2 
en 145.9 178.7 
Machinery 107.0 131.0 
Utility holding companies 99.2 120.3 
Auto parts and accessories 108.8 131.9 
Oil - 151.3 182.9 
Building materials. . 111.8 134 6 
Agricultural machinery 124.2 149.3 
Coal ‘ 224 7 269 8 
Electrical equipment 86.4 103.7 
Tires and rubber goods......... 162.7 199 4 
Consumer goods stocks 112.1 133.5 
Railroad equipment. . 97.3 115.7 
Capital goods stocks 107 .3 127.4 
Industrial stock index............. 117.9 139.0 
Shipbuilding. 165.1 194.0 
Steel 120.6 141.5 
Leather 101.7 118.9 
Household furnishings. . 141.2 164.4 
Composite stock index... ......... 113 9 132.3 
ROE . To ick aincaaxds 115.9 133.5 
Automobile 106.6 122.5 
Drugs and cosmetics. . 93 0 106 8 
Office and business equipment 129 7 148 2 
Containers. 77.9 88.9 
Meat packing. . 140.9 159.2 
Dairy products 152 0 171.3 
Baking and milling 131.4 147.7 
5¢-10¢-$1 stores , 113.3 127.4 
Aircraft manufacturing........... 111.3 123.6 
 MORMEE Tbs. awh eves seetne't 159 8 177.0 
Air transport. 238 3 260.3 
Sugar 90.8 99 1 
Finance companies. Eo 86.5 04 2 
Utility operating companies 93.9 101.9 
Shipping ime 380.0 406.5 
Soft drinks, confectionery.......... 127.0 135.5 
Telegraph and telephone. 92.7 98.8 
Shoes ea 105.5 143..9 
Soaps and vegetable oils 132.7 140.7 
Gold mining (U. S.).. 64.2 67.2 
Tobacco products 75.9 79.3 


*Registered in 1948 






Standard & Poor's Indexes (1935 
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Box Score of 1948 Bull Market in Stocks 


39 = 100) 
1947-48 


High 


*151 
*263 
*311 
174 
*140 
219 
*272 
141 
*197 
08 


345 


*126 
*124 
236 


*131 


125 
136 
*182 
137 


*149.. 


*269 
*103 
237 
142 
127 
7127 
*139 
*194 
*141 
156 


168 
*132 
134 
132 
146 


*148 
103 
170 
208 
165 


134 
*125 
192 
323 
119 


98 
117 
*406 
153 
111 


118 
*148 
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116 
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185 
104 
155 
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92 
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162 
112 
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110 
101 
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WATER COOLERS 


Help keep employees efficient 


for as little as 2 cents a day 


Happy workers are busy workers. And 
nothing's more important to happiness 
than having plenty of refreshing, invig- 
orating drinking water— when you want 
it. What's more, it costs surprisingly lit- 
tle to build morale, in office, store or 
factory, by installing Frigidaire Water 
Coolers. Bottle type models require no 
installation work beyond plugging-in to 
electric outlet. And all types of Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers operate with amazing 
economy. Available in range of sizes, 
Powered by the famous 
METER-MISER MECHANISM 
Cuts current cost to the bone 
Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built! Sealed-in-steel—oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 
See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 
. a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer's 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der “Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario. 


SY 


You're twice as sure with two great nomes 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration * Air Conditioning 
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Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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Thamar Quiz 
for Businessmen 





Prizes? .. . Tremendous 
cost savings! 


we 


FILL IN 





Hundreds of envelopes 
addressed in your offices 


























MULTIPLY BY 
$ Average hourly wage of 
your typists 
EQUALS 
$ Money you lose through 
Double-Addressing 











A top-notch typist can address 100 
envelopes an hour . . . but even if 
she could do 1,000 an hour, she'd 
still be losing money, for Double- 
Addressing letters and envelopes is 
nothing but waste motion! Good- 
looking Transo One-Piece Window 
Envelopes eliminate wasteful Double- 
Addressing—the letter address IS 
the envelope address, clearly visible 
through the transparent Transo 
window. 


@ Designed for mailing correspond- 
ence, invoices, purchase orders, 
checks and all other business forms, 
Transo One-Piece Window Envelopes 
offer alert businessmen handsome 
prizes in drastically reduced office 
costs. Today, check the number of 
envelopes addressed in your offices, 
then take a look at Transo and save 
money! 













For a fact-packed 
story on cutting costs 
with Transo One-Piece 
Window Envelopes, 
write for Transo's 
FREE booklet, "Right 
This Way For 
Savings.” 


£ THE ORIGINAL ONE. PIECE WINDOW ENVELOPE 


TRANSO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Ta, 2594 NORTH KIMBALL AVE CHICAGO, WL. 
eee: p. = way 








Offices from Coast to Coast 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing Kent tricity 


2 | re 93.5 100.3 
Aen 5 | a re 7.8 100.7 
oe ae res 100.6 102.4 
MS ERE ss dvb meviams 119.6 126.5 
ee A ree 140.6 127.9 
peel, FREE Scape. oars 134.6 137.1 
EOE Sa hasvecashes 136.6 144.1 
ee ae 141.7 154.5 
a errr 188.0 184.9 
Ds Gs sper elagapwcaiwncrdbiohe’s 187.6 185.0 





MNS se waa ove bee Cem 190.5 185.7 
Pi hack 4a-ic ieke sa dawee 193.1 184.7 
IME Too.» adie Wine te rhe 196.5 185.9 
PE x cred « + nden ee 203.5 187.6 
CME. is he SC Sis 96 V45's 201.6 189.0 
PHOWOIEE, cs op a vee see Rune) Se 
OO re 206.9 191.2 
ns Bae so Se oe 209.7 192.1 
aE Te 204.7 195.1 
A a ere 202.3 196.3 
ME ics Wierd se Wa Rs cots 207.9 196.4 


* Base month NWLB's 





“Little Steel formula. Data: 


Gas & 
Elect- 


Other House T tal 
Fuels Fur- Ost of 
& lce nishings Mise. £ iving 


104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 %5.% 
105.0 97.4 104.2 101.1 101.9 100.5 
105.4 97.3 104.8 102.4 102.2 102.2 
109.2 96.7 111.6 121.9 1106 115.) 
108.0 96.2 118.5 124.8 114.9 124.) 
108.1 96.0 123.5 132.9 120.9 124.6 
108.3 95.5 123.7 144.9 123.8 127.1] 
108.4 92.6 127.8 152.0 126.7 131.1 
109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139.2 156.2 
1°9.2 92.4 142.4 181.9 139.0 156.0 











109.2. -91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 157.1 
110.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 139.5 158.4 
111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 160.3 
113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 163.5 
Li49 92.2 1574 . 187.8 141.8 163.8 
115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
116.3 93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39=1 


G. M. Ties Wages to C. of L. 


Contract with C. |. O. auto workers also tacks on annual 3¢ 
boost to increase living standard. Total adjustment means 11¢ 
raise now. Formula may set national pattern. 


With a record high cost-of-living fig- 
ure on the bargaining table, General 
Motors this week worked out with its 
union the first important third-round 
wage settlement of 1948. It may have 
written the formula for a broad pattern 
of labor peace this year and next. 

e Variable Raise—G.M. settled the 25¢ 
raise demand of the United Auto Work- 
ers (C.I.O.) with an 11¢ increase over 
the present average tate of $1.50 an 
hour. Of the 11¢ increase, however, 
only 6¢ can be regarded as a fixed boost 
in wages—the other 5¢ can be erased 
by a sharply declining cost-of-living in- 
dex during the two-year term of the 
contract. A rising index, on the other 
hand, will be reflected in upward adjust- 
ments of the 11¢ raise figure, which will 
be reviewed quarterly. There isn’t any 
ceiling on these boosts. 

e Based on Purchasing Power—G.M. 
and U.A.W. adopted as “normal” the 
wage-price relationship that existed in 
1940. Their aim was to raise the G.M. 


wage rate enough so that each hour’s 





pay spent today would buy as much as 
an hour’s pay spent in 1940. 

In 1940 the Bureau of Labor Sta 

tistics’ cost-of-living index (1935-1939 = 
100) averaged 100.2. Last week end 
BLS announced that the April, 1945, 
index was 169.3 (table, above). Using 
that as a guide, the negotiators agreed 
that an 8¢-an-hour increase would bring 
the average G.M. hourly wage to a 
point where its purchasing power toda\ 
would equal that of 1940. 
e Something Extra—G.M. also agreed 
that the purchasing power of a worker 
shouldn’t remain static through the 
years. It added something new in col 
lective bargaining agreements: an “an 
nual improvement factor’ designed to 
‘increase the standard of living of work 
men.” It underwrote this policy with a 
3¢ heurly increase this year (which, 
added to the 8¢ c.-of-l. adjustment. 
brought the total raise to 11¢), anc 
pledged another 3¢ hourly increase on 
May 29, 1949. 

U.A.W. agreed to forego a wage 
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reopening clause in the contract, which 
runs through May, 1950. Thus, the 
wage issue is eliminated as a dispute 
"a cause for two years. Grievance machin- 
aa ery, leading to arbitration, is expected 
to prevent other tensions that could 
mar management-labor relations. 
e Compromises—U.A.W. dropped _ its 
Total demands for a union-shop clause; the 
othe company agreed to continue the check- | 
of and a maintenance-of-dues clause. 


100.8 A dispute on seniority rules was com- | “7 
102.2 promised. 7 Days | / 
| 8 





















1151] Both parties agreed that G.M. 
124 wouldn’t have to bargain on pensions | 
and other social security terms unless | 
124. ordered to in “a court of last resort.” | 
127, G.M. is fighting an NLRB ruling that | Plant managers all over 
131.1] employers are required to bargain on the country are cutting costs 
156.2 pensions under the ‘Taft-Hartley law. » Whiting € by moving their heavy loads 
156.0 If the company loses, the agreement “we like they 0 Sper with the new Whiting electric 
provides that union and management Omaly « iy’ sarge mores pa no — ahs noe a that this 
157.1 will s.< up a joint committee to study 7 es jar we bate short, Ost wilt handle loads up to 
158.4 social-security plans—but definite action cost is ance ¢ our how ay “ean: et seat 
' yp maintenern i ctorily- hand hoist .. . releasing men 
160.3 is ruled out for the life of the contract. W biting Siems very satisf4 ; and machines for productive 
163.5 ’ Quarterly Adjustments—All of these dling Pr? Cc B. = aa work. Whiting hoists can be 
163.8 provisions, however, were overshadowed ident f installed by one man, yet are 
by the cost-of-living feature of the con- Motor TT¥— so rugged they will stand up | 
164.9 tract. ‘he new average wage of $1.61 under heavy duty. Find out 
167.0 @ an hour comes up for its first quarterly how they can save money for 
168.5 review Sept. 1. On that date, company bei 
167.5 @ and union negotiators will take a look 


166.9 at the BLS July cost-of-living index, 
69.3 which is released late in August. Wages 
=1 will be raised or lowered 1¢ an hour 
for each 1.14 points by which that index 
differs from the April figure of 169.3. 
The same procedure will be repeated 

in succeeding quarters. 
Wage cuts, however, cannot total 


3¢ more than 5¢ an hour over the two-year we 2) ey) at) ee 4 
life of the contract. That means that £ 
ng Pe : a COSTS — 


even if the c.-of-l. index drops below 
$ ) 3) F.0.B. 
HARVEY, 
ILLINOIS 


163.6 (5.7 points below the April fig- 
ure), the average wage will not be cut 
i below $1.56 an hour. And on May 29, 
iat 1949, when the next 3¢ “improvement 
factor” raise goes into effect, that 


a 





. “floor” will become $1.59 an hour. 
sag The settlement terms were largely If it Saves One Man Only 12 Minutes a Day.../T PAYS A PROFIT! 
— management’s. Quick union acceptance 


48, was spurred by the stiff jolt U.A.W. 
| got when it polled G.M. workers for a 
im strike authorization. The largest G.M. 
MNS § local, at the Buick plant, balked at 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 














fe strike action. So did members of sev- 
ray eral smaller locals. 
e Reaction—There is some concern over P 
a the settlement formula on other parts __ Write for Bulletin N-100A 
he of the labor front. Some workers have . , . y 
; ” a narrower gap between 1940 and 1948 ‘ <4 
a buying power; their unions may not be , 4 
on willing to settle for the less-than-11¢ : ; 
| to FF raise which would be due them under ° ; 
ork the G.M. formula. And companies with 4 SIZES ‘ : 
ha Fa larger gap to close aren’t happy about | , } q 
ich, facing demands for more than il¢. Ya, ‘ta, ‘ “4 
ent, Both management and labor, how- and 4; 
aad ever, are inclined to feel that a pattern 2-TON : e 
ae has been made—and that it could be tai- ; 
lored to individual cases. $4 
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THE 1877 PROBLEM .. . 


In the 1877 railroad strikes, local militia fraternized with rioting 


strikers and as a result public policy was changed 


. . REAPPEARS IN 1948 
Today, Sgt. Newman (center) of the Iowa National Guard patrols 
a strike of his own union, inspects his guardsman son 


How Well Can Militia Enforce Injunctions? 


An injunction is worth just as much 
as the enforcement power behind it. 
And over the years the courts—backed 
by state and federal authority—have not 
hesitated to mobilize a huge force to 
make sure that their enjoining orders 
are carried out. 

e Precedent—Traditionally, this has 
meant that even the regular army of 
the U, S. was available for injunction 
enforcement. That precedent was estab- 
lished in the Pullman strike of 1894 
when President Grover Cleveland or- 
dered infantry regiments to Chicago 
The use of National Guard units i 
enforcement is almost routine. 

Time was, however, when the use of 

the state militia for policing labor trou- 
ble raised a grave practical problem. 
There are signs that a similar time may 
have returned. 
e Origin—In the bloody and violent rail- 
road strikes of 1877, state militia was 
mobilized locally, rushed to the scene 
of rioting and arson (picture, above left). 
Its members proved to be ineffective 
guardians of the peace. They were re- 
ported to have “‘fraternized” with the 
strikers, many of whom were friends, 
neighbors, kinfolk. 

As a result of that experience, it be- 
came public policy to bring militia units 
from remote points of the state for civil 
disturbance duty. The theory was simply 
that soldiers from a distance would be 
strangers to the participants in the case 
and would have no reservations about 
carrying out orders. 


That policy appeared to have restored 

the effectiveness of the militia in labor 
strife. In any event, the 1877 failure 
was not repeated; and in 1932 with the 
Norris-LaGuardia act ban on injunc- 
tions, the enjoining order and its en- 
forcement ceased to be a problem. 
e Comeback—Skip now to 1947: The 
80th Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
act. It gave General Counsel Denham 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
the power to get injunctions in strike 
cases. 

Note also the growth of organized 
labor since 1932. Today it reaches into 
every community in the land, knitting 
together in the union fraternity some 
15-million wage earners. This week in 
Waterloo, Iowa, there was occasion to 
be reminded of 1877. What echoed 
back across the years could be found in 
the person of Eddie Newman. 
eC.1.0. Guardsman—Eddie Newman 
is a sergeant in the Iowa National 
Guard. He is also a union man, former 
president of his C.I.O. local at the 
Decker Co. plant in Mason City. He’s 
been on strike since the union of pack- 
inghouse workers to which he belongs 
stopped work in mid-March. What's 
more, Eddie was involved in a disturb- 
ance at the Decker plant during the 
strike and was fined $100 by a district 
court. 

While Eddie and his co-workers were 
picketing in Mason City, another local 
of his union which had struck at the 
Rath plant in Waterloo got itself into an 


awful mess. It had pitched battles with 
the local police, took part in general 
melees. Furthermore, it even became 
involved in a murder case where a non- 
striker was killed. 

e “I'll Have to Go”—To keep the peace, 
the governor ordered out the National 
Guard. Eddie, 100 miles away, was 
mobilized. He told the boys on the 
Mason City picket line: “I'll guess I'll 
have to go. I’m the only first sergeant 
in the outfit.” 

Significantly, Eddie’s commanding 
officer, Lt. Paul Barclay, also a member 
of the striking Mason City local, was 
left behind—‘“‘in charge of the reserve.” 

Sgt. Newman hasn't had to do much 
active soldiering in Waterloo. By the 
time he and his buddies from Des 
Moines, Burlington, and other towns 
scattered over the state got there, things 
had calmed down. Perhaps that was just 
as well under the circumstances; most 
Iowa towns big enough to support a 
National Guard company also have a 
meatpacking plant. And it is quite likels 
that its workers have been organized by 
the same C.1.0O. union which is on 
strike in Waterloo. 
¢ Importance—But with injunctions in 
strikes no longer rare, it might be im- 
portant some day soon to know how 
Eddie Newman and the thousands of 
other union men in the National Guard 
would act when they were ordered to 
disperse a crowd of pickets made up 
of members of their own union or even 
other unions. 
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PROCEDURE FLOW CHART 











Exclusive Standard Register techniques reveal ways to reduce paperwork, 
4 


eliminate red tape, and tighten control of all phases of business! 


Standard Register’s exclusive Procedure Flow Charting 
has shown thousands of businessmen how “Paperwork 
Simplification” results in startling new efficiency and con- 
trol in any department of business. It is only one phase 
of the special techniques by which Standard specialists 
develop improved methods . . . and design and produce 
marginally-punched, continuous forms .. . both essential 
elements in “Paperwork Simplification.” No other com- 
pany offers you such complete service! 

“Paperwork Simplification” cuts the cost and effort of 
writing and handling forms, gives you great savings in fac- 
tory and office overhead and improved employee morale. 
But most important, it results in accurate, tighter control 
of business. Think what this means! Reduction of costly 
errors and delays in serving customers and clients. Im- 
proved quality control of product. Speedier distribution. 


There’s almost no limit to the benefits and savings! 


Get “Paperwork Simplification” started in your organiza- 
tion. Write today on your letterhead for a copy of “The 
A.B.C. of Work Simplification In Office Operations.” 


Bring Your Forms Up To Standard 


Standard 
Register 


Exciusive Source of 
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© 1948 The Standard Register Company 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 705-A Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: ®. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid., Londoa. 








The reason why 
manufacturers 


come to ETL 


is because they 
want to make 
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ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES INC. 


Specializing in 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


to those intent upon good quality 


2 East End Avenue at 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 











Your Workmen 
will Like These... 


READY-MADE 
AND 
FIRE-RESISTANT 


WORK-BENCHES OF STEEL 


Fig. 732 
Pat'd-Pats. 
Pend. 
Drawer 
Extra 





thousands of ‘Hallowell’ 
Benches ore used in all types of shops 
throughout the country—because they offer 


Thousands upon 


the following advantages: standard heights, 
widths and lengths . . . several hundred in- 
terchangeable combinations . . . easily moved 
and re-arranged . . . can be joined end-to-end 
to form one continuous work-bench . . . bench 
tops are of Steel; Steel covered with “Tem- 
pered Presdwood’’; or smooth laminated wood 
. . . @nd prices are attractive and deliveries 
good. Ask for the “Hallowell” Catelog. 


Write for the name and address of 
your nearest “Hallowell” Industrial 
Distributor. 


OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 598 


Boston ¢ Chicago « Detroit « Indianapolis e 
St. Louis ¢ San Francisco 
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The Labor Injunction Boom 


Latest of several important cases since passage of T-H law 
will force Lewis to meet coal operator Moody in Judge Golds. 
borough's court. Two others ended strikes; this may prevent one. 


Joseph E. Moody, president of the 

Southern Coal Producers Assn., is a big, 
hearty, gregarious man—“‘Joe” to every- 
body. But—legally speaking—John L. 
Lewis can’t bear the sight of him. 
e Date—It is that antipathy which got 
Lewis another date with Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough (cover). The two will face 
each other again across the bar in U.S. 
District Court in Washington bright 
and early on June 2. The government 
insists that “Big John” and “Big Joe” 
meet; and it asked the court to arrange 
it. 

Lewis wants to maneuver Moody and 

his association out of current coal wage 
talks. He thinks he can get some con- 
cessions from northern and western 
operators that the southerners won’t 
agree to. Once Lewis and the non- 
southerners have signed, the Moody 
people, according to Lewis, might think 
better of their position—especially when 
a coal strike then would shut only the 
southern mines. 
e Solid Front—So far this strategy hasn’t 
worked. The northern and _ western 
groups have stuck by Moody. Their po- 
sition is that Lewis, in refusing to meet 
with Moody present, is interfering with 
the employers’ free choice of bargain- 
ing representatives. General Counsel 
Robert Denham of the NLRB agrees 
with them. He has asked Goldsborough 
to enjoin Lewis from the alleged inter- 
ference. 

Thus, it’s Lewis, Goldsborough, and 

the labor injunction question for the 
third time in as many “coal labor crises.” 
In his two former bouts with the na- 
tion’s toughest, most powerful union 
leader, Judge Goldsborough ended two 
national strikes and heavily fined both 
the United Mine Workers and its presi- 
dent. This time, he may prevent rather 
than end a strike. 
e “Injunction Judge”—Judge Golcsbor- 
ough’s prominence in the Lewis cases 
inevitably gave him the reputation cf an 
“injunction judge.” The court erder 
which he signed to bar a railroad strike 
added to that reputation. 

Back of all the criticism are union 
fears that—for practical purposes—the 
Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction law 
has been made into hash. Judge Golds- 
borough is just a symbol of the meat 
grinder. 

e “Backward Step”—President Truman 
anticipated labor’s arguments in his 
Taft-Hartley veto message last June. He 
warned that the T-H law would 
be “clearly a backward step toward the 








SOUTHERN NEGOTIATOR 
Moody is key figure in newest coal labor row 


Joseph 


old abuses of the labor injunction” 
(page 98). 

In the year since that message got a 
thunderous rejection in Congress, the 
use of T-H injunctions has become 
familiar practice in labor disputes. Writs 
against secondary boycotts and unfaii 
labor “eae have had a rebirth, too— 
though less spectacular. 

e Cautious Comeback—The comeback 
of the labor injunction had a cautious 
start in late 1947. Shortly after the T-H 
bill became law, NLRB General Coun- 
sel Denham described its injunction pro- 
visions as “too powerful and sharp a 
weapon to be weakened and dulled by, 
indiscriminate usage.” He said he would 
seek injunctions only as a last resort 
in labor cases. That policy still stands 

The first injunctions sought by Den- 

ham were against secondary boycotts— 
an unfair labor practice under the T-H 
law. Since then, he has gone to court for 
writs barring jurisdictional feuding and 
other unfair labor practices. 
e Same Issue—Most of these have been 
routine. Only one has stood out as par 
ticularly significant. It came in the na 
tional printing contract dispute (page 
102). The legal issue was the same that 
is now at stake in the Moody proceed. 
ings. It is the T-H requirement that a 
union bargain “in good faith” on con 
tract terms. 

The International Typographical 
Union (A.F.L.) battled hard against « 
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temporary injunction sought by NLRB. 
Its argument: ‘The injunction clause in 
the T-H law is unconstitutional; it con- 
fers administrative powers on federal 
courts which the Constitution invests 
only with “judicial power.” But the 
union lost, and a temporary injunction 
was issued. 
¢ Employer Enjoined—One important 
case was aimed at an employer. Denham 
got a court order in January to restrain 
the General Motors Corp. from putting 
a company-sponsored insurance plan 
into effect. Basis was a United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.) charge that G.M. had 
committed an unfair labor practice by 
refusing to bargain on terms of the in- 
surance program. 

Precedent was set in still another case. 
It clarified the extent to which the T-H 
law had made a dead letter of the Nor- 


Only NLRB can bring injunction pro- 
ceedings under ‘the federal labor law. 
Norris-LaGuardia rules still ban either 
union or employer petitions for injunc- 
tions against unfair labor practices. 

In all, NLRB has taken about a dozen 
minor injunction cases of this type into 
court through its general counsel. Most 
involved boycotts, in which the law 
makes injunctive action mandatory. 

e Concern—Union publications charge 
that “government by injunction” is in 
vogue again. And such organizations as 
the Aumesics in Civil Liberties Union 
share labor's concern. A.C.L.U. has just 
launched a thorough investigation of 
the growing use of the injunction in 
labor disputes. Its particular interest is 
in the use of court orders to forbid 
strikes or to curb peaceful picketing. 
It expresses “very serious concern” that 








ris-LaGuardia act. The clarification: 


constitutional rights are being abridged 





Information Quest Via Anapest 


Management’s quest to get the 
static out of the line of communica- 
tions between employer and em- 


ployees of member 


techniques. Among the strangest is 
the use of self-depreciation im verse 
by the Hawaii Employers Council. 

When the Council distributed 
some questionnaires recently to em- 


Quick and Tell Me 


I see that vou’ve spent quite a big wad of dough 
To tell me the things vou think I should know 
How your plant is so big, so fine, and so strong; 


So he started the business in old °92! 

How tremendously int’resting that is . . . to vou. 
He built up the thing with the blood of his life? 
(I'l! run home like mad, tell that to mv wife!) 


Your machinery’s modern and oh, so complete; 
Your rep is so flawless; your workers so neat. 
Your motto is “Quality” . . . capital “Q” 
No wonder I’m tired of “Your” and of “You”! 


So tell me quick and tell me true 

(Or else, my love, to hell with you! ) 
Less—“how this product came to be”; 
More—what the damn thing does for me! 


Will it save me money or time or work; 
Or hike up my pay with a welcome jerk? 
What drudgery, worry, or loss will it cut? 
Can it yank me out of a personal rut? 


Perhaps it can make my appearance so swell 

That my telephone calls will wear out the bell; 
And thus it might win me a lot of fine friends— 
(And one never knows where such a thing ends). 


I wonder how much it could do for my health? 
Could it show me a way to acquire some wealth— 


Or how to quit work somewhat earlv in life? ) 


So tell me quick and tell me true 

Or else, my love, to hell with you! ) 
Less—“‘how this product came to be”; 
More—what the damn thing does for me! 





aimed for the light touch. 
to loosen up employees so they 
ployee has developed some strange would give out with 
Council poets came up with this 
piece of doggerel, attached to each 
questionnaire. ‘The title: 
I'rue ( 
My Love. to Hell With You!): 


And your founder had whiskers so handsomely long. 


Better things, for myself, for the kids and the wife, 
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A ‘Budgit’ electric hoist saves many min- 
utes in every working hour—which means 


appreciable money-savings or greater 
profits. On some jobs, this wonderful 
worker pays for itself quickly. Always it 
pays for itself many times in its long life. 
Workers like ‘Budgits’ because they make 
the job easier and eliminate danger of 


ruptufe and sprains from hand-lifting. No 


| installation costs! Trifling current con 





sumption! Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to 1000 lbs. $119 up. 


me ‘BUDGIT’ 


= Hoists 


ll MAXWFiLLL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 





Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Vaives, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





Steelcraft Now Presents 
Amazing New Metal Building 
With 50 Clear Span, 


SOLVE YOUR SPACE PROBLEMS! 





READY FOR DELIVERY NOW! 
@ PERMANENT, YET EASILY ERECTED! 
@ MULTIPLE WIDTHS— ANY LENGTH! 
@ REMARKABLE LOW COST! 
@ MEETS LOCAL BUILDING CODES! 
No matter what your building need, nor 
how urgent... STEELCRAFT has the an- 
swer...available immediately! STEEt- 
CRAFT 50’ clear span buildings are 
furnished complete with ribbed alumi- 
num side wall and roof panels; or, you 
can order the structural steel frame for 
use with various types of wall and roof 
covering. Write for complete information. 
Get the Facts Today — 
THE STEELCRAFT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
9081 Blue Ash Road 
Rossmoyne, Ohio 
In Greater Cincinnati. 


STEELCRAFT 
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Check which of these 
will help you most 


MM Higher Production 
HM Better Quality 

[a lower Costs, 

BM Dustiless 


Operation | 


Manufacturers, both large and small, have 
achieved not merely one or two but all of 
these objectives through application of 


THE MIKRO PLAN FOR 
PROCESSING EFFICIENCY 


The Mikro-Plan is not a theoretical 
treatise. It is a working system based on 
data from 55,000 Laboratory tests made 
over 25 years... reinforced by gerne 
records from installations of MIKR 
PULVERIZERS, MIKRO.- ATOMIZERS 
and the new MIKRO-COLLECTORS. 


If you have a pouting or dust control 
problem it will cost you nothing to in- 
vestigate the merits of the Mikro-Plan. 


Just write today for your oe 
copy of our Confidential YEARS 
Test Grinding or Dust SERVING 
Collecting Data Sheets. INDUSTRY 





PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO- arcs Fe 


Also Makers, at the MiKo COLLECTOR 








SAVE 


UP TO 60% 
ON WATER 


Deming Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
are saving their owners up to 60% 
on water costs compared with their 
former costs of city water at high 
rates. Your company owns its under- 
ground water supply. Why not USE 
it? The first step is to send for.. 


BULLETIN 4700-8 on Deming 
Deep Well Turbine Pumps 






THE DEMING CO, 
530 Broadway 
SALEM, OHIO 














PUMPS AND WATER SYSTE 
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Printers Stick by Randolph 


Union reelects its president, indicating direct encourage- 
ment of his aggressive, anti-Taft-Hartley policies. One danger for 
1.T.U.: His fire may bring T-H decisions against the union. 


The embattled union printers have 
given Woodruff Randolph a mandate, 
as the politicians like to say. 

e Aggression—His reelection this week 
for a two-year term as president of the 
International ‘Typographical Union 
(A.F.L.) can hardly mean anything but 
solid endorsement of Randolph's aggres- 
sive Taft-Hartley policies. ‘The re 
tion had promised a more peaceful a 
proach. 

This was the printers’ second oppor- 

tunity to repudiate Randolph. In Febru- 
ary he had asked for a special defense 
fund of more than $1-million a month— 
and got it. He won comfortable margins 
in both tests. The big “strike” cities— 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York— 
stood stanchly by him. 
e Miss and Hit—When Randolph was 
storming at Congress in an address to 
the 1.T.U. convention last August, he 
said: “If they were aiming at John L. 
Lewis, they missed him and hit us right 
in the nose.” 

Randolph has been acting like a man 
who has felt the sting of that blow ever 
since. He personally devised the I.T.U. 
policy. Despite membership losses and 
a drain of millions of dollars in strike 
benefits, he has never voluntarily 
wavered from it. 

The heart of the Randolph policy is 

his unbending attitude on the closed 
shop. He concedes that Congress can— 
and did—ban closed shop contracts; but 
closed shop conditions, never, In other 
words, the union proposed to work with- 
out a contract; an employer hired a 
non-union printer at his peril. This 
1.T.U. policy has failed in a dozen 
cities, notably Chicago. But it has 
worked in 300 or 400 others, 
e Dismay—The printers’ reaction to the 
Taft-Hartley law has caused some dis- 
may in Congress. Here was an old-line 
union—conservative, democratic, no 
racketeering, no Communist influence. 
It had often been cited as a “model 
union.” The I.T.U. would have been 
a natural to spearhead a campaign to 
repeal the closed shop ban. But Ran- 
dolph has a penchant for antagonizing 
eople. 

When the Taft-Hartley law was on 
the verge of enactment last spring, Ran- 
dolph sent a postcard to the members 
of Congress. It said: ““When far-reach- 
ing legislation is offered and passed 
summarily under party lash, the people 
at least are entitled to know who drafted 
such legislation. What part did you 
have in drafting anti-labor legislation? 











FIGHTING PRESIDENT: I.T.U.’s Wood- 
ruff Randolph 


Shame on ‘tr either way you answer.” 


One of labor’s friends in the Hous« 
who got this message nominated it fo: 
the political chamber of horrors. 


e The Lash—For a man who displays 
little tact and occasionally arch humor, 


Randolph’s command of a democratic 
union is astonishing. He has a low boil 
ing point. He is rarely content with 
defeating his opposition. He frequent); 
gives them such a lashing that they be 
come his eternal foes. 

People who have tried to guess the 
man’s ambition are baffled. He is not 
headed anywhere in the labor movement 
—partly because he has antagonized 
other trade union leaders. Before the 
Chicago strike started last November, 
the publishers offered to submit the 
issue of a signed contract to a binding 
decision by the executive council of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. Randolph 
turned down the offer with a sizzling 
crack at his fellow unionists. 

e Disadvantage?—Randolph studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, but never 
practiced. Despite Randolph’s familiar- 
ity with law, observers believe some of 
his written statements might lay a legal 
basis for an I.T.U. setback. For instance, 
I.T.U. has been charged with a refusal 
to bargain in good faith with employers 
Randolph left his guard wide open in 
a bulletin to the membership last Sep- 
tember. He said that there was no defi 
nition of “good faith” bargaining in the 
law; and if a court should order the 
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union to make specific proposals on 
wages, hours, and working conditions, 
“we have never been accused of a lack 
of imagination.” 

Randolph originally offered the em- 
ployers only “conditions of employ- 
ment.” When he was advised that the 
safer course would be to offer a written 
contract, he distributed to his locals a 
proposed form with a 60-day cancella- 
tion clause. It may be, he wrote, that 
after the employer sees that “he will 
take another look at our conditions of 
employment.” 


State Rights Win 


NLRB rules that T-H law 
forbids it to hold union-shop 
elections in states that have 
“freedom to work” laws. 


Union-shop elections no longer will 
be held under the ‘laft-Hartley law in 
states where compulsory unionism is 
barred. In so ruling last week, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board bowed to 
the states in one important phase of 
federal-state conflict in labor regulation. 

The ruling may have only temporary 
application, however. ‘The Supreme 
Court has agreed to review so-called 
“freedom to work” laws in three of the 
13 states which bar closed- and union- 
shop contracts. Constitutionality of 
such laws has been challenged in 
Nebraska, Arizona, and North Carolina. 
e Controversial Clause—The ‘l-H law 
bars the closed shop. But it permits a 
union shop (under which nonunion 
workers may be hired but must later 
join a union) if a majority of the em- 
ployees in a plant vote for one. The 
law also provides that it ‘shall not be 
construed as “authorizing . . . agree- 
ments requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any state or territory in which 
such [agreements are] prohibited by 
state or territorial law.” 

Last week, NLRB ended any doubts 
about how that clause should be inter- 
preted. By a 3-to-2 vote it decided that 
Congress intended to give states ex- 
clusive right to prohibit union-shop 
agreements, or to permit them. And the 
board also held that state laws will apply 
“even where such legislation may affect 
employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce” —which would bring them under 
other clauses of T-H. 

@ States Affected—In six states (besides 
the 13 that bar all forms of compulsory 
unionism) legislatures have set up spe- 
cial rules covering union-shop contracts 
—some of them differing sharply from 
what T-H says. 

UNION SHOPS ARE BARRED by state laws 
in Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
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Jo ter CMe agucee CE ae ay,” oe Orme 


It is an American custom, indeed a tra- 
dition, to render public service when one 
is able to do so. Revere has engaged in 
such activities, as do all companies in 
accordance with their abilities and oppor- 
tunities. We take no particular credit for 
such work.. However, we do feel that it 
is appropriate to tell you about a new 
project which may not only be justly 
described as in the public interest, but 
which has somewhat of a commercial 
aspect too. 

We refer to the Revere Quality House 
Institute. This was started by Revere in 
February. Its object, briefly, is to see 
what can be done to give home buyers the 
assurance that they are obtaining value 
received in materials 
and construction, and 
are in addition obtain- 
ing those intangibles 
that add little or 
nothing to cost but 
contribute immeasur- 
ably to the joy of liv- 
ing — convenience, 
beauty, adaptation to 
the site, orientation, 
privacy, and so on. 

To obtain really fine 
housing in any price 
range there are two main requisites. One 
is the establishment of standards of ma- 
terials and workmanship. The other is 
professional — the services of architects 
for original designs and control of qual- 
ity. Through the Institute we believe 
both the standards and the services of 
architects can be made available to build- 
ers and buyers of moderate-priced homes. 
To test out the methods that have been 
proposed, the Institute plans during 1948 
to collaborate in the construction of eight 
houses in as many sections of the coun- 
try, each house to be put up by a differ- 
ent architect-builder team. 

This is entirely an Institute operation. 
Revere is building no houses. Though 
Revere provides the funds to support the 
Institute through its formative years, it 





asks of the Institute only that it deter- 
mine how much quality and comfort can 
be provided per housing dollar, and how 
to assure the buyer that he is getting it. 
In order to avoid any possibility of bias, 
Revere sought The Architectural Forum 
as co-sponsor. This is a professional 
publication deeply interested in hous- 
ing, and well regarded by both archi- 
tects and builders. It has assumed the 
responsibility of the new organization. 
Revere does not, and will not, control 
the Institute. 

What, then, is Revere getting out of it? 
For the present, very little. Remember, 
only about 1% of the cost of the average 
medium-priced home is represented by 

the cost of copper and 
copper alloys re- 
quired for long, trou- 


—_—— ble-free service. That 


includes not only such 
items as flashing, gut- 
ters and downspouts, 
water and heating 
lines, termite shields, 
but also hardware. 
Obviously, profits 
from the sale of cop- 
per and brass for the 
eight houses to be 
built in 1948 by the Institute will be neg- 
ligible. Taking the long view, however, 
we believe that through the Institute 
quality standards will be established for 
all materials, including metals. The more 
homes built to those standards, the more 
copper and brass will be sold by the en- 
tire copper and brass industry, including 
Revere. This will benefit everybody, and 
especially those who buy and live in 
houses built to Institute standards, be- 
cause trouble always costs more than 
sturdy, long-lived materials. It is our 
hope that eventually the Institute will 
become self-sustaining and will need no 
more financial help. Whereupon Revere 
will have the satisfaction of having en- 
gaged in a worthy endeavor that was 
also a good investment. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Photo-Clear 
COPIES 


with FLICK 
of a 
SWITCH 


HUNT 
PHOTO OpywHt 


” 


2 to 20 Times Faster 


Reproduces anything written, drawn, 
printed or photographed in just a few 
minutes! 

Copies two-sided matter, illustrations, 
ete., which an ordinary duplicating ma- 
chine cannot do. 

Every copy is same size as original. 
Legally accepted. Does not require te- 
dious hours of proof-reading. 

Your office boy can operate it without a 
single error Widely used in banks, law and 
business . industrial plants, schools . 
wherever perfect copies are quickly req uited 
WRITE TODAY for free literature. Or telephone 
nearest Hunter Representative for 15-minute 
demonstration. 

HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC. 
101 Hunter Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 









DON’T LET POSTS 
STAND IN YOUR 


WAY OF Profit 


American Roof Trusses elimi- 
nate posts and center walls... increase 
your floor space. American Trusses give you 
freedom of movement, faster production, 
more storage capacity, and decrease your 
handling costs. Prompt delivery anywhere. 
Write for your free catalogue today. 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS CO. 





Est. 1922 
- “ 235 W. 37TH PLACE 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
ADAMS 3.4191 


6860 STONY ISLAND 
CHICAGO 49, ILL 
PLAZA 1772 








MANAGEMENT, PRODUCTION AND 
MATERIEL EXECUTIVE 


Naval officer (Flag rank), outstanding record on 
production and materiel, extensive experience in 
coordinating men, methods and equipment, prepared 
te conduct special studies or take on permanent 
connection. Active physically. Age 52. 
Box 4988, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















-PALLETS 


and wood steel-leg skids made from 
Kentucky hardwoods. 


HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 
incorporated 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

















gia Iowa, New Mexico, Nebraska, 

North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

UNION SHOPS ARE CURBED by state laws 
in Colorado, Delaware, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Wis- 
consin. NLRB can hold T-H elec- 
tions in these states, but special condi- 
tions imposed by state laws will gov- 
ern the outcome. 

In New Hampshire and Wisconsin, 
for instance, two-thirds of all eligible 
employees—rather than the majority re- 
quired under T-H—must approve a un- 
ion-shop contract. In Colorado, approval 
must be giver by three-fourths of the 
employees in a bargaining unit. 

e Case at Issue—NLRB’s decision last 

week came in a Virginia case. The Re- 

tail Clerks International Assn. (A.F.L.) 

asked for a union-shop poll in Giant 

Food Shopping Center, Inc., a chain 

store. A regional director of NLRB re- 

fused to held the election. On appeal, 

NLRB upheld his opinion that a union- 

shop election in Virginia “would lead 

only to the circumvention and frustra- 
tion of state law.” 

A board minority (Chairman Paul 
Herzog and John Houston) dissented. 
They argued that Congress had not in- 
tended to “delegate its powers te the 
legislatures of the 48 states” on the 
union-shop issue. 


ANTI-LEFT REVOLT 


Right-wing pressure against leftist 
leaders in C.I.O. bulged out in a new 
spot this week. An anti-Communist 
bloc in the United Public Workers 
broke away to set up a new government 
workers’ organizing committee in C.1.O. 
It complained that U.P.W. leaders, 
headed by president Abram Flaxer, are 
linked too closely with the left wing. 

Opinions on the extent of the revolt 
contradicted each other. Flaxer said the 
defections were negligible. Right-wing 
leaders Morton Liftin, a Justice Dept. 
attorney, and William Mirengoff, Labor 
Dept. economist, disagreed. They said 
they were spokesmen for 10,000 in- 
surgent federal, state, and municipal 
employees. And they predicted that 
their break would eventually take an 
even bigger chunk of U.P.W.’s 86,000 
members into another union. 

The basis of their reasoning is that 
public employees are concerned over 
the attention their union is getting be- 
cause it (1) hasn’t complied with the 
T-H law by having its officers sign non- 
Communist affidavits; and (2) has fol- 
lowed the recent twistings of the Com- 
munist Party line on international and 
domestic issues. 

Liftin and Mirengoff said that they 
had “definite assurances” of affiliation 
of their group with another C.1.O. un- 
ion. There were two prospects—the 











NO RACE BIAS 


Employers who want to use 
Mexican seasonal laborers this 
year must guarantee that there 
will be no racial discrimination —_| 
against them. That’s what the | 
Mexican government insisted 
on when it negotiated a re- 
cent standard contract covering 
wages, housing, and trans- 
portation. ‘The other parties 
in the contract meeting agreed, 
They were the U. S. State 
Dept. and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The clause it- 
self reads: Employers must 
“guarantee that no race dis- 
crimination will be carried out 
against the imported |Mexican| 
workers.” 

This week it was obvious 
that the Mexican government 
intends to interpret this clause 
in the broadest terms. It will 
insist that employers not only 
guarantee against race discrim- 
ination on the job; they must 
also guarantee against it in the 
community. 

Last week the Mexican gov- 
ernment turned down employ- 
ers in Arkansas and Mississippi 
when they applied for farm 
workers—1,036 for Arkansas 
agricultural jobs, 260 for Mis- 
sissippi fields. ‘The reason cited: 
Employers can’t guarantee that 
there won’t be discrimination 
against Mexican workers in the 
two southern states. 

USES is trying to fill the or- 
ders for workers from other 
sources, possibly the British 
West Indies. 











Utility Workers Union, and the Indus 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers. The latter is a District 50-typ« 
union which is wide open to any anti 
Communist unionists. 

Meanwhile, U.P.W. is also thinking 
of a new union of federal employees 
which can comply with the T-H law 
It will come into being if Congress 
adopts a measure, now pending, aimed 
at barring from federal jobs members of 
any union whose officers refuse to sign 
non-Communist affidavits. 





The Pictures——Acme—25, 109 
(left); European—109 (center); 
Harris & Ewing—100; Int. News— 
90, 102; Keystone—109 (right); 
Press Assn.—48, 98; Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.)—21 (top left, center). : 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Office of International Trade is easing up on export controls. 


MAY 29, 1948 Complaints from foreign traders—plus lessons learned by OIT since 
Jan. 1—have forced the shift. 

Biggest change is the scrapping of price as the No. 1 criterion for export 
licenses. (This rule was meant to hold down the cost of U. S. goods, thus 
stretch the dollar supply abroad.) 

Price will still be a factor in getting licenses. But it won't be decisive 
unless it’s ‘obviously excessive.” 

Other criteria for exporting scarce goods are (1) end use, and (2) histori- 
cal pattern of exports. OIT had just about scrapped the “historical basis’’ 
method, but has now changed its mind. 

e 
Western Germany's trade has begun to pick up. 


Sweden has signed for about $35-million worth of Bizonla’s iron and steel 
products, textiles, machinery, precision instruments. 

In return, the Germans will get Swedish special steels, ferroalloys, wood 
products, paper, chemicals, medical supplies. 

Next month India will have a trade mission in Bizonia. India wants tex- 
tiles, agricultural machinery, aluminum sheets, printing machinery, and syn- 
thetic waxes and dyes. New Delhi can offer rubber, manganese, nickel, 
cotton, hides, jute, and tobacco. 





























a 

Western Europe has a plan to speed up its truck transport. 

The blueprint for a new international highway system has been worked 
out in Geneva by the Economic Commission for Europe (a United Nations 
group). 

Joining in the plan are Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Bizonia. 

The superhighways of Germany and Italy will be linked with main roads 
in the other countries. New highways, too, are planned. 

Customs red tape at the frontiers is to be cut. 

The plan is to help tourist as well as freight traffic. 

* 


There's still a big demand in India for American and British know-how. 


























The Tata group of textile mills has just had a survey made by Barnes 
Textile Associates. Already Tata has accepted a preliminary Barnes recom- 
mendation: It is sending 14 technicians to the U. S. for a year’s training in 
advanced production methods. 

The Indian government has called on Britain’s Automatic Telephone & 
Electric Co., Ltd., to set up a plant to make automatic phones. 

A. T. & E. gets a 15-year contract to supply patents, processes, and tech- 
nical assistance. Until the plant gets going, the Indian government will act 
as sole agent for A. T. & E. products. 

There’s no doubt about the potential size of the telephone market in 
India. The country’s 300-million people have only about 200,000 phones now. 
a 

Pakistan has been building up a lot of new industries since it split from 



















India. 

During the first seven months of independence, 35 major companies were 
established. Their capitalization came to $2 0-million. 

The government’s new industrial policy (BW-Apr.17’48,p122) has 
given a further boost to the trend. 
Biggest developments are in cotton and jute mills (Pakistan has large 
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surpluses of both). Many woolen mills are also coming up. Six British and two 
U. S. firms have made bids to get into the textile field. 

But, in general, U. S. capital is shy. The rule that local interests must 
have the control keeps American money out. 

British capital is more ready to accept this regulation. But, in most cases, 
British firms are in no position to supply the machinery for new ventures. 

ke 
Don't discount the importance of Britain's lead in building gas turbines 


for autos (page 66). 

This will boost Britain’s prestige in foreign markets—just as its lead in 
jet aircraft did. 

U. S. auto makers aren’t likely to do much with the idea—not for a while, 
at least. But, when commercial production gets started in Britain, you can be 
sure other countries will be after the license for gas turbines for autos. 

* 


The State Dept.’s aim of tough Japanese reparations isn't getting sup- 


port. 

The latest blow comes from a U. S. Army report prepared by four U. S. 
business executives. 

Head of the group was Percy H. Johnston, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
chairman. (ECA chief, Paul Hoffman, was a member of the team.) 

The Johnston report calls for slashing 73% off the original reparations 
schedule—set out in the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC) 
report of April, 1947. 

This is a deeper whack than the Strike report recommended about three 
months ago (BW-Mar. 13’48,p112). And State wasn’t much sold on that. 








The Johnston report asks for: 

(1) A cut of more than 60% in the primary war materials ticketed for 
reparations. The Strike group kept hands off this item. 

(2) Removal of less nitric acid, synthetic rubber, and shipbuilding 


capacity than Strike suggested. 
The State Dept. has been figuring it would be lucky to get the origina! 
SWNCC report by the other nations on the Far Eastern Commission. 


Now these countries—especially China, the Philippines, and Australia— 
are really up in arms over the U. S. attitude. State is about reconciled to hav- 


ing the U. S. forget the others and fix up a reparations policy by itself. 


e 

The World Bank has made its first move in the international bond 
market. The Bank is selling an issue of 2% % Swiss franc serial bonds to the 
Bank of International Settlements in Basle. The issue will come to about 
$4-million. 

Proceeds of the sale will go to the Netherlands as part of the $195-million 
World Bank loan granted last August. The Dutch will use the francs to buy 
electrical equipment in Switzerland. 

World Bank President McCloy says he'd like to sell some more bond: 
abroad, thus build up a supply of foreign currencies to use for loans. 

. 

ECA has made its first purchase in Eastern Europe—behind the tror 

curtain. About $400,000 is being spent to get Polish coal for Austria. 


Hoffman plans to go slow on these East-West deals. But you can expec 


more of them. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 29, 1948, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

































Belgium’s Spaak 


BUSINESS ABROAD 








France’s Marjolin 





Britain’s Hall-Patch 


Tackling Aid Problem: What Does Europe Need? 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation is 
at work on initial goals, but still faces the problem of investments. 


PARIS—In Washington this week, 
Paul Hoffman has his Economic Co- 
operation Administration hard at work 
funneling aid across the Atlantic. 

In Paris, too, the gears are beginning 
to mesh in western Ewrope’s Marshall 
Plan machinery—called the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 
OEEC is still in temporary quarters in 
the swank Royal-Monceau Hotel. But 
it has already taken a firm hold on its 
two big jobs: 

(1) Programming the first slice (about 
$5.3-billion) of U.S. aid. 

(2) Revamping Europe’s economy so 

that it can stand on its own feet. 
e Stricture of OEKEC—The hub of the 
Paris organization is the permanent 
secretariat. Its staff is headed by Secre- 
tary-General Robert Marjolin, a 36-year- 
old French government economist. 

The secretariat gets its policy direc- 
tion from an executive committee of 
top civil servants representing seven of 
the Marshall Plan countries. President 
of this committee is Sir Edmond Hall- 
Patch, a top-ranking member of the 
British foreign office. 

Sitting on top of this heap is a coun- 
cil of foreign ministers from 16 nations, 
plus representatives from western Ger- 
many. Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium’s for- 
eign minister, heads this: group. 

e Work in Progress—OFEC has now 
taken in hand the programming for 
the first quarter of the 1948-49 fiscal 
year. Urgent requests have been sent 
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to its 17 members for a list of their 
needs from July through September. 
Replies are due by next week. 

Secretary-General Marjolin says his 
staff will screen the reported needs with 
a fine-tooth comb. They'll try to cut 
dollar expenditures to the minimum and 
pare down demands for goods in short 
supply. 

Marjolin’s revised list of what Europe 

wants will then go to Ambassador Har- 
riman and his 130-man staff. Harriman’s 
group will screen the list from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint before shipping it to 
Washington for ECA’s approval. When 
Hoffman O.K.’s the list, the details of 
scheduling and shipping will be passed 
back to the ECA staffs set up in each 
European capital. These individual 
country missions will be under Harri- 
man’s general supervision; but they are 
distinct from his central Paris staff. 
e The Job Ahead—OEEC’s next job 
will be to work out the program for the 
full fiscal year 1948-49. Estimates 
worked out by the State Dept. in Wash- 
ington will provide the starting point for 
this job. 

But OEEC is beginning to think also 
about its role in reaching the Marshall 
Plan’s long-term goal—rebuilding a self- 
supporting economy in western E urope. 
When they founded their organization, 
the Marshall Plan nations made pledges 
to use and motivate self-help in develop- 
ing production plans, increasing trade, 
reducing trade tariffs, combating in- 


Hation, and promoting full employment. 
e Broad Planning—Here are two of the 
steps now being planned to meet these 
objectives: 

(1) A multilateral clearing agreement 
among all the member nations. ‘This 
would be an expansion of the tentative 
currency arrangements worked out be- 
tween France, Britain, and Benelux 
(Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg). 

(2) A global investment plan for the 

17 nations. This would be done first for 
the fiscal year 1948-49 and later for the 
whole four-year Marshall Plan period. 
It’s not clear yet whether such a plan 
would start with the production goals 
laid down in the original Paris report of 
last September or from revised goals. It 
is also uncertain whether OEEC may 
decide to ask for larger amounts of U. S. 
capital equipment. 
e The Big Problem—So far, this much is 
certain: The investment problem is com 
ing to the fore as a major question in 
western Europe. One reason for this 
is that other problems are now being 
licked. Apart from Germany, the west 
em European countries have largely 
patched up their communications and 
factories. They have also made some 
progress in meeting shortages of food, 
fuel, and raw materials—with U. S. help. 
Too, the inflationary threat has been 
checked in Italy, and at least a shaky sort 
of stabilization reached in France and 
Britain. 

But one result of the deflationary 
measures has been to squeeze new in- 
vestment, particularly in productive 
equipment. 

In Britain, the housing program has 
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been cut, and since last December so 
has industrial capital investment. New 
private investment was also dampened 
by a special levy on investment income 
in the recent budget (BW—Apr.24'48, 
p128). 

In France the government is respon- 
sible for new capital in the key rail- 
way, electricity and coal sectors, and 
for the financing of most new building. 
Sharp cuts were instituted in these fields 
during the first half of 1948 to balance 
the government budget (BW—May1’48, 

113). The rail program was cut back 
40% and electricity 22%. Here, too, a 
special levy temporarily dried up some 
of the sources of private saving. At first 
it was hoped the investment cuts could 
be lifted with the coming of U.S. aid. 
But now the Monnet planners are busy 
drawing up a new lower investment plan 
for the coming year. Even the present 
rate of planned investment may have to 
be further slashed; though unplanned 
investment may increase with more 
plentiful materials available. 

In Italy the private capital market is 

in even worse shape than in France: 
Stock prices on the Milan bourse have 
been cut by two-thirds in the past year; 
yet yields are still below 1%. Govern- 
ment credit corporations have spent re- 
cent months bailing out failing firms; 
Italian industry has installed little new 
equipment since the war; the big hydro- 
power program has gone into low gear 
for lack of funds. 
e Planning Snares—European leaders 
recognize that without a heavy invest- 
ment in new equipment they’ll never be 
able to stand on their own feet when 
the Marshall Plan comes to an end. The 
U.S. will provide some capital goods 
directly, but in most lines at least 80% 
of the needed equipment will have to 
be made in Europe. This fact underlies 
the present demand for an investment 
plan. Such a plan would ensure that ma- 
terials are allocated properly and that 
sufficient funds are available to finance 
the new capital. 

But there’s a catch to this thinking. 

European governments face demands 
from their people for higher immediate 
standards of living, for more social se- 
curity, for more housing reconstruction. 
Yet the five nations that signed the 
Brussels pact now find themselves com- 
mitted to greater military efforts. Prod- 
ductive investment must fight all these 
rival claimants for a share in limited 
national outputs. And there is further 
insistence that needs be met without 
inflation, with budgets balanced, and 
with controls removed. 
e Hoffman’s Influence—Into this arena, 
filled with political as well as economic 
dynamite, OEEC will carefully pick its 
way. And ECA will have to do the 
same. 

Paul Hoffman will have a direct influ- 
ence on what investments the individual 
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countries decide. This is one way: Spe- 
cial local currency funds will soon be set 
up in each nation with the money re- 
ceived locally from the sale of Ameri- 
can aid. ECA decides, together with 
the local government, whether these 
funds are used for housing reconstruc- 
tion, for investment in private or na- 
tionalized industries, for reducing the 
national debt. This will determine to 
a large degree what sort of new equip- 
ment each country can get. 

e U.S. Investments?—One way of meet- 
ing this investment dilemma would be 
to promote new American investment 
in Europe. And ECA officials have 
plans to push the idea. American busi- 
nessmen in France point out that be- 
fore the war this country was excellent 
profit territory for American branch 
plants. 

Still, new American investment can 
be only a drop in the bucket. Stimula- 
tion of productive European investment 
will remain—together with expansion of 
intra-European trade, and_ stabilizing 
currencies and finances—one of the big 
policy headaches for ECA as the pro- 
gram swings into high. And it’s a prob- 
lem that has to be tackled soon. Other- 
wise, the results won’t be apparent by 
1952, and four years hence we'll still 
face a bankrupt Europe. 








Island Empire 


Puerto Rico's Ferre family 
accounts for a good chunk of 
island’s modern industry which 
is still growing. 


SAN JUAN-In Puerto Rico, wheic 
industries are multiplying like rabbit 
the name Ferre (pronounced Fera 
makes local businessmen swell with 
pride. 

The four sons of Don Antonio Fer 
of Ponce are responsible. Over the past 
ten years they have built a small famil 
business into a budding industrial en 
pire by Puerto Rican standards. 

Thanks to structural steel from the 
Ferre’s Porto Rico Iron Works, Te 
tron Inc.’s $3.5-million print-cloth mii! 
at Ponce is going up on schedule (BW- 
Feb.7’48,p105). Cement from the Fe: 
re’s Ponce Cement Co. is traveling t 
markets all over the Caribbean in ship 
of the Ferre’s Puerto Rico Marine Corp 
and the Ferres’ Ponce Trucking Corp 
is getting the cement to local buyers. 

e Beginnings—It all started back in 1917 
when Don Antonio Ferre set up th 
Porto Rico Iron Works for the main- 








Soviet Manganese Ore for American Steel 


From the Black Sea port of Poti, a ship- 
ment of black manganese ore unloads from 
an American ship at Norfolk, Va. This ore, 
used primarily to harden steel, is one of 
the chief U. S. imports from Russia. Last 
year the Soviet supplied the U. S. with 
331,000 tons of manganese, valued at $7.7- 


million—about a fifth of the total U. S. 
manganese imports. (Russia also supplied a 
fifth of U. S. imports of chromite ores, Its 
share: 265,000 tons valued at $8.9-million. 
In 1948, first-quarter imports of Russian 
manganese were 60,770 tons out of a total 
of 344,450 tons. 
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CLASS OF SERVICE OFSIRED 


FOREIGN T OOmESTIC 


RADIOGRAM 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 














Send the following Radicgrom subject to the conditions, regulations ond rates os set forth in he opplicab! 


e toriff.of RCA Co 
Be swe gH 


FAST=-500,000 TIMES FASTER THAN SOUND--RADIO WAVES CAN GIRDLE THE 
COMBINE THAT WITH RCA‘'S DIRECT CIRCUITS 
TO OVER SIXTY POINTS ABROAD, PLUS RCA'S AUTOMATIC .TAPE SYSTEM AND YOU 
HAVE THE MEANS OF SENDING YOUR MESSAGE TO THE FAR CORNERS OF THE 


GLOBE IN LESS THAN A SECOND. 


EARTH QUICKLY, ACCURATELY, RELIABLY=-RAIN OR SHINE. 


IT'S EASY TO SEND AN RCA RADIOGRAM, 
WASHINGTON, De Ce, SIMPLY CALL FOR AN RCA MESSENGER, 


THE ROUTING “VIA RCA", 


BE MODERN—RADIO Your messace! Via RCA 


IN NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO AND 


ELSEWHERE, 
MESSAGES MAY BE SENT FROM ANY TELEGRAPH OFFICE BUT YOU MUST INDICATE 


JUST BE SURE TO WRITE IN “VIA RCA” ON THE BLANK= 


OIRECT 


TO ALL THE WORLD - BETWEEN IMPORTANT U.S. CITIES -TO SHIPS AT SEA 
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H.C. Allen 


pew wmmeereLECTRIC CALCULATOR 


more for your money 


Anybody can operate 
this 10-key calculator. Use 
it for all types of 
figure work . . adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
divides . . versatile 
for every business . . 
extremely low priced. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


MACHINES 
— 


‘Figuring Today for the World of Tomorrow" 
For authorized R. C. Allen sales and service, consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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LUIS FERRE: His goal is a modern indus- 
trial society for Puerto Rican workers 


tenance and repair of sugar-mill equip- 
ment on the island. Sugar mills from all 
over the Caribbean still are sent to 


Ponce for overhaul at the end of each § 


season. But this business has been 
eclipsed by the rest of the Ferre empire. 

Besides turning out structural stec|, 

the iron works now makes pans, granu 
lators, evaporators, and other heavy 
equipment for sugar mills. It has als 
constructed complete sugar mills, and 
other types of industrial buildings for 
the islands. 
e Cement Business—In 1940 the Ferre 
brothers decided to branch out into the 
cement business. They got a $900,000) 
loan from Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and started building in 1941. But 
the war brought delays in getting their 
equipment from the U.S. so the Ferres 
decided to go ahead with the materials 
they could scrape up at home. 

By careful improvising they got their 
first kiln in production in 1942. The 
main drive for the kiln, the switchboards, 
and generator sets were fashioned out 
of odds and ends from the iron works. 
The capacity of their home-made kiln 
was 1,000 bbl. a day. 

Even before their first kiln was in 
operation, the Ferres were planning a 
bigger cement plant. The war cut off 
Puerto Rico’s source of cement supply 
(mainly the U.S.) and anybody who 
could produce the essential construction 
material on the island was bound to 
make money. By 1944 the Ferres had 
a second kiln working, were turning out 
2,500 bbl. of cement a day. A third kiln 
started producing last year, raising th 
company’s capacity to 4,500 bbl. a day. 
e Ship Business—Another wartime short- 
age—ships—held up Ferre exports of 
cement to a famished Caribbean mar- 
ket. So next logical step for the Ferre 
was to go into the shipping business. 
They now operate two ships, one 5,000 
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tonner, the other 750 tons. Last year 
Ferre ships carried 360,000 bbl. of 
cement—a third of the cement com- 
pany’s output—to Venezuela, Colombia, 
Cuba, Panama, and the Caribbean 
islands. In the first four months of 
this year they exported 216,000 bbl. 
e Trucking Business—The Ferres set up 
Ponce Trucking Corp. to get their 
cement to local consumers at the low- 
est possible cost. They point with pride 
to the fact that while power costs at the 
cement company have gone up 70% in 
the last 18 months, the price of Ferre 
cement hasn’t gone up a penny. The 
reason: lower handling costs. 

Ponce ‘lrucking Corp. owns a fleet 

of 1l-ton White Motor Co. trucks, 
which pull semitrailers of up to 32.5 
tons. The trucks can carry as much as 
650 bags of cement. 
e The Family—At 70, Don Antonio 
Ferre keeps his name on the books as 
head of each enterprise, but his four 
sons are doing the work. Jose is the 
business expert; Luis, the production 
man. Each gets help from brothers 
Herman and Carlos. All got.their busi- 
ness schooling in the U.S.—Jose at 
Boston University, the other three at 
M.LT. 

Thanks to Jose, the Ferre iron works 
has made some close ties with U.S. 
companies. The Ferres are distributors 
for White Trucks, Allis-Chalmers, B. F. 
Goodrich, Radio Corp. of America, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Fulton Iron Works, 
and many others. 

Luis Ferre introduced modern labor- 

relations practices to Puerto Rico. Un- 
der his guidance, more and more Puerto 
Rican workers are benefiting from re- 
tirement plans, life and health insur- 
ance, and free medical care. The Ferres 
are particularly proud that they had 
a minimum-wage policy in operation be- 
fore 1932. 
e Still Growing—The Ferres are now 
mapping an expansion of their iron 
works to meet Puerto Rico’s increased 
demands for steel and cast iron. They 
hope to get a furnace going to produce 
concrete reinforcing bars. Most of 
Puerto Rico’s hopes ride along with the 
Ferres. With more men like them, the 
island may soon be able to take its place 
in a modern industrial world. 


INDIA BUYS BRITISH BIKES 
BOMBAY-British bicycle manufac- 


turers have found a surprise market in 
India. 

Last year this country—said officially 
to have the lowest per capita bicycle 
usage in the world—bought about 300,- 
000 bicycles from Britain. These were 
valued at $8-million, represented some 
20% of all British bicycle exports. 

The Indian Tariff Board sets India’s 
bicycle needs for the next few years at 
ibout 600,000 annually. 
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Illustration shows points of application 
for Presstite "Engineered" sealing com- 


P RESSTITE ScoeGredipesocaes 
can answer your sealing problem, too! 


Presstite has been developing and furnishing sealing com- 
pounds to meet specific requirements for sealing out water, 
moisture, air, dust, and preventing rust and corrosion on a 
widely diversified list of products in the refrigerator, automo- 
tive, aircraft, railroad, building and construction industries 
since 1924. 


Tell us your sealing problem. Chances are, one of the several 
hundred Presstite compounds now in use will solve it. If not, 
our engineers will develop a sealing compound for you that 
will be 100% effective in meeting your requirements. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you samples or recom- 
mendation. Write today. 


PRESSTITE 


ENGINEERING LO. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue St. Louis 10, Missouri 
HELPING INDUSTRY PROGRESS SINCE 1924 
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|_! FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET ‘| 


Lower Production Cost —The tremendous 
FIRE waste in America is an overhead 
charge on production. It is an unfair burden 
on our manufacturers who are now compet- 
ing for world trade. 

GLosBe Sprinklers eliminate the FIRE 
menace. Let them protect your buildings 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicage. Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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RANKFURT--German planners 

and Anglo-American occupation 
chiefs are hard at work on a diet 
and incentive problem: What is a 
basic minimum at which the de- 
flated German “superman” will 
function efficiently. 

All agree that the German worker 
can’t be expected to be too peppy 
on 1,500 calories a day—the ofh- 
cially prescribed diet. And they 
know, too, that if nothing is done to 
raise his spirits, western Germany 
will continue to fester and decay 

The German recipe for recovery 
calls for $98-million worth of “‘in- 
centive” goods from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in its 
first year. These should include to- 
bacco, coffee, soap, clothing, and 
household items—things to spend 
reichsmarks on, when and if the 
reichsmarks are stabilized. 

In making their estimate, the 
German planners are standing on 
firm ground. Last year, a labor force 
90% of the size of that in 1936 
turned out only 39% of the 1936 
industrial production. In the coal 
mines there were 40% more work- 
ers than in 1936, yet their output 
was only 60% of what it had been 
in that year. 


UT INCREASING efficiency 

through worker incentives 
has its disadvantages. Neither the 
German trade unions nor the Allied 
military governments are enthusi- 
astic about the present incentive 
schemes. 

The unions say that when incen- 
tives are granted to one industry, 
the workers in related industries 
send up a hue and cry for their 
share. The result is a vicious circle. 

The military government feels 
much the same way about adminis- 
tering the plans. For example, work- 
ers in export industries get a food 
bonus. The bonus is supposed to go 
not only to workers in the plant 
producing the item but also to those 
emploved by immediate and even 
secondary suppliers and handlers. 
Getting the food to all these claim- 
ants is a complex job. 

At best, incentives can be only a 
partial and temporary spur to Ger- 
man production; Germany's low 
output is not due solely to under- 
nourished workers. Incentives at- 
tracted workers to the coal mines 
in droves. But output per man hour 


hasn’t shot up because many miners 
are way over efficient working age. 


LSO, IN SOME industries as 

many as 40% of the workers 
are employed in nonproductive work 
such as plant repair and rehabilita- 
tion. ‘The employer benefits from 
these nonproducers in two ways: 

(1) He is getting something for 
his otherwise worthless money; and 

(2) He is holding workers against 
the day when labor is scarce. 

This second point should be a 
warning to occupation authorities. 
As ECA starts to prime Germany’s 
trade pump with raw materials, 
there 1s a good chance that the 
country will suffer a severe labor 
shortage. T'wo factors will tend to 
offset any rise in worker efficiency: 

(1) The war took a heavy toll of 
German labor, left a big gap in the 
skilled brackets; 

(2) Lack of housing and dis- 
rupted transportation facilities tend 
to keep the mass of workers tied 
down to their present spots. 


N THE POLITICAL front, 
O the occupying powers have 
great hopes for German labor as in- 
surance against Communism. They 
feel that the best way to leave west- 
ern Germany buttressed against the 
Communists is to build up the 
power of the trade unions. They 
plan to give union leaders a big 
voice in western Germany’s over-all 
economic planning. 

Right now union leadership looks 
as if it could pass the military gov- 
emment’s political acid test. But 
the unions’ influence leaves much 
to be desired. Since the war, 
union leaders have steered clear of 
strikes and contract negotiations as 
being futile gestures in the light of 
Germany's dire economic straits. 
Small but vocal Communist minori- 
ties in the unions have played hard 
on this point to show the workers 
that the union’s won’t or can’t do 
anything for them. 

Unions are overcoming this han- 
dicap in individual plants. Shop 
stewards persuade factory owners to 
give a share of the output to the 
workers to barter for food. They 
know that a German’s life today is 
a hundred and one little things. 
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Canada Eases Up 


Cuts tariff to lure U.S. 
machinery needed to develop 
resources. British textiles get 


tariff break. 


OTTAWA—Canada | is_ baiting _ its 

1948 budget for U. S. manufacturers of 
mining machinery and _ oil-prospecting 
equipment. ‘Tariff cuts have been 
granted on these items to speed up 
mechanization of Canada’s coal mines, 
ferret out more Canadian oil and min- 
erals. 
e Free List—Under this year’s budget, 
U. S. prospecting equipment (including 
Geiger counters for hunting radioactive 
minerals) will be put on the free list. 
They were formerly dutiable at rates 
from 15% to 224%. U.S. coal loaders, 
formerly dutiable at 10% to 25%, will 
also come in free. 

Government officials are wasting little 
time in spreading the word in the U. S. 
Last week Lands Minister N. E. Tanner 
of Alberta told the International Petro- 
leum Congress in Tulsa, Okla., that 
western Canada has vast reserves of 
natural gas, oil, and coal just waiting 
to be developed. In the last year, he 
said, 110 prospecting reservations, cov- 
ering 10-million acres, have sprouted in 
Alberta alone. 

The tariff cuts are right in line with 

Canada’s drive to rebuild its dollar re- 
serves. The government hopes to get 
out more coal and oil to cut its im- 
port requirements, step up its produc- 
tion of other minerals for export to the 
U. S. 
e Textile Shift—Canada’s 1948 budget 
won't appeal to U. S. textile makers as 
it does to U. S. machinery producers. 
Reason: It has a provision whose effect 
will be to shift Canadian buying of cot- 
ton and rayon fabrics from America to 
Britain. — 

Canada has put a quota on such tex- 
tile imports from the U. S., to conserve 
dollars. It also has wiped out the duty 
en British textiles until June 30, 1949, 
so that they can fill the gap left by for- 
mer imports from the U. S.—at a price 
Canadian consumers will pay. Under 
the Geneva tariff agreements, the duty 
on U. S. textiles is automatically set 
aside when the British tariff is taken 
off; but that doesn’t mean anything 
because of the quota restriction against 
imports from the U. S. 
¢ Biggest Surplus—Canada’s budget sur- 
plus for the last fiscal year (ended Mar. 
31) was $670-million—the largest in the 
country’s financial history. This year 
Finance Minister Douglas Abbott hopes 
to keep up the good work—and the good 
times—against a rainy day. His estimated 


1948 surplus: $489-million. 
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The U.S. and World Cartels 


There is a new book out this week that many busi- 
nessmen will want to chew over and digest. It is Cartels 
or Competition? by George W. Stocking and Myron W. 
Watkins, published by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
It is not the be-all-and-end-all of cartel literature, but it is 
a real contribution to straight thinking on one of the 
touchiest and most complicated economic problems in 
the world today. 

This is the second instalment of the ambitious study of 
monopolies that the Twentieth Century Fund is spon- 
soring. The first volume, Cartels in Action, by the same 
authors, was published in 1946. It described the structure 
and operations of international cartels in various fields. 
Now, working with this material Stocking and Watkins 
get down to an analysis of what they call the “economics 
of international controls by business and government.” 

The first 400 pages of Cartels or Competition? give 
the arguments and conclusions of the authors. In the final 
section, a special committee, appointed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund and headed by James M. Landis, presents 
a recommended cartel policy for the United States. 

Many businessmen won't agree with the conclusions 
of this book. And some who go along with the general 
principles will find reasons for taking exception to the 
specific recommendations. But anyone who wants to 
take an intelligent stand on the cartel question will have 
to face up to the problems that Cartels or Competition? 
raises and consider the arguments that it presents. 

The basic issue, as Stocking and Watkins describe it, 
is “whether centrally planned and directed programs for 
the production and distribution of goods, industry by 
industry, provide a more promising method of effecting 
economic adjustments and of promoting economic stabil- 
ity than that of competition in free markets.” The 
authors’ conclusion is that they don’t. 

Stocking and Watkins begin by drawing up an im- 
pressive bill of particulars against cartels in general. 
They charge that international combines: 

(1) Raise the prices that consumers have to pay. 

(2) Encourage inefficiency by holding a price umbrella 
over the high-cost producers who otherwise would have 
to cut costs or get out of business. 

3) Delay or prevent new investment and technolog- 
ical progress. 

(4) Accentuate the swings of the business cycle by 
holding prices rigid and cutting production in bad times. 


Where Do We Stand? 
The real strength of the Stocking-Watkins analysis, 


however, does not lie in their attack on cartels. Interna- 
tional combines already have been lambasted by experts 
at whip wielding (Thurman Amold, for instance). If 
harsh words alone could break them up, cartels would 
be as extinct as the woolly mammoth. 

The main thing that Stocking and Watkins have to 
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contribute here is their analysis of the peculiar posiiion 
that the U.S. now occupies. 

As things stand, the U. S. is the only important nation 
that is opposed to cartels, even in theory. And we are 
by no means firm in our resolve. 

On one hand, there are many American businessmen 
who profess to believe in free competition but dort 
think that it can be applied to international trade. ‘This 
doesn’t necessarily involve hypocrisy (although there 
often is some of that, too). It is possible to argue that 
with the rest of the world cartelized American firms will 
lose out in world markets if they alone do business on 
a free competitive basis. 

On the other hand, there are government officials, 
especially in the Dept. of Agriculture, who think that the 
way to achieve stability is to control the flow of commodi- 
ties in world commerce by government agreements. 

Under the circumstances, Stocking and Watkins con- 
clude, Washington will get nowhere if it declares that 
international combines are dirty monsters and tries to 
order them all off the face of the earth. Foreign govern- 
ments won't cooperate in a sweeping program of cartel- 
busting. And U.S. diplomats might find representatives 
of our own industries quietly undoing their work as fast 
as they went along. 


What We Need 

What is needed, according to Stocking and Watkins, 
is a policy of compromise and cautious progress. The 
U.S. can’t hope to create a world of free competition 
overnight. But it can take that or something approaching 
it as the eventual goal. As postwar maladjustments 
straighten themselves out, the other nations may be more 
willing to go along with us in taking down barriers and 
reducing restrictions. The projected International Trade 
Organization might become the machinery for an anti- 
cartel program, although it now looks pitifully weak. 

To this recommendation, the authors add a warning. 
The U.S., they say, must be prepared to make some 
sweeping economic concessions on its own account. 
Otherwise, it can’t hope to get support from other 
nations. To prove our sincerity, we will have to reduce our 
tariffs and put a check rein on our own monopolies or 
semi-monopolies. Among the specific measures that 
Stocking and Watkins recommend are revision of U.S. 
patent laws and tighter antitrust controls on corporations. 
It isn’t enough, they argue, just to oppose cartels. ‘There 
must be a positive program to encourage competition. 

This is strong medicine. Many businessmen will object 
that the proposed cure is worse than the malady. But 
their objections will focus attention on one point that 
is obvious by now: It is time this country took a close 
look at the philosophy behind its international economi 
policies. It would be a good thing to know just what w« 
do stand for. 
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